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well as she could, why, I reckoned ’twould be a 
woman "bout her age and so on. But you're not) 
twenty. I’d take my oath o’ that, and what op- | 
porchunity can you have had for teachin’? It’s 
RUN. a mighty ornery business !” 

“May be not,” I ventured. “I’m not twenty, 

In the Court House of County, Southern | it’s true, but I ought to know something about 
Ohio, of a November day, some fifty or more | Schools. I’ve been in them all my life.” 
candidates for teachers’ certificates were gathered. | ‘No such great all, is it?” answered my wor- 
Five grave and reverend seigniors constituted the |ried trustee, laughing a little. ‘Taint your| 
Board of Examiners, and conducted the investi- | schoolin’ I’m doubtin’; it’s the age and exper'ence | 
gation with a judicial demeanor that struck terror | you lack. And if ’twas any other deestrict in the 
to the soul. |country! Last winter we had three marsters in 

The questions were oral, which made the ordeal | 88s many months. I mistrust some on ‘em hadn’t 
acutely distressing to most among the examined | no great o’ learnin’, and one on ‘em was a poor 
who hadn’t learned, in crowded class-rooms, to | shoat, surely! He come to me actilly whimperin’ 
rally their scattering wits under fire. Constantly |"t his life was in danger, 
one tingled to hear a faint, palpitating “I now, | and he should sue the trus- 
but I’m too confused to think,” and not a third of , tees for the vally the 
the candidates bore off the coveted certificates. clo’es he’d had plahstered 

“7 didn’t put up any prayers for fair winds for! with surrup! 
you,” Serena Blake said to me, as we drove to her if? 
boarding-place in the district where she was to 
teach. 

‘How, then, did IT ever make my port ?” 

“T’ve been an idiot,” Serena continued, ‘and 
I’m more unhappy than I’ve been since I tried to 
drown a kitten a half-dozen years ago. This part 
of Ohio was settled by Pennsylvania Dutch, the 
logiest people on earth. ‘They build no cliurches, 
they fight against schools, they thump-a-ty bump 
over corduroy roads, they’ve neither books nor 
newspapers, they care little for what’s going on 
in the world, except as it affects the market for 
pigs and wool. Sometimes the stable’s part of 
the house, and the women will all be clumping 
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about in wooden shoes. They'll feed you on 
blood-puddings, sauer-kraut, carrion cheese, bon- 


ny-clabber, and a dozen kinds of sausage, and as 
for the sleeping arrangements” awful blank! 

“And to think that a spoiled only child like 
you, a Yankee girl hardly out of short dresses, 
perfectly new to any Western life, and knowing 
nothing of public schools East or West, should, 
just for a whim——good gracious! there's Mr. 
Darragh, your trustee. Do give the whole busi- 
ness up!” 

She stopped our carriage beside a lumber-wagon 
halted in the road. 

“Good-day, Miss Blake!” called the man sit- 
ting composedly on the loose board that served 
for wagon-seat. “It’s Miss Lyman with you, I 
reckon. I’ve got her trunk and things aboard 
here, and if she’ll get in, Pll just haul her up to 
my house to oncet.” 

“To haul me up!” I whispered to Serena, as 
I gave her a parting hug. © “This is the first time 
I was ever ‘evened’, as Bridget used to say, to a 
stick of timber. Mind, we are to spend our Sat- 
urdays together!” 

“Do you think you can climb up here?” my 
trustee said, as I approached the wagon. ‘This 
mar’ aint used much, except under a saddle, and 
she’s rather dandery at this cart, and flings round 
some.” He reached down his hand as an aid, | 
and incited to my best by doubts as to the effect 
upon the “mar’s” agitation of my skirts whisking 
about her, I sprang upon the thill, and a flying 
leap landed me in the wagon. 

“Pretty well done!” cried Mr. Darragh, ap- 
provingly. ‘You’re limber, anyhow,” and we 
set off with a rush. 

“Lady! Lady! don’t be a fool!” and while he 
was struggling with the mare, I could take a sur- 
vey of my trustee. | They’re half on ‘em older’n 

A man sixty years old, with a harsh, yellow It looks jubous!” 
face seamed with wrinkles, a big, strong nose} “I can but fail,” I suggested. ‘It'll be no 
blunted at the tip, iron-gray eyes, with a twinkle | worse to have three women teachers in a winter 
of fun in them, a mouth that shut like a steel | than three men. I suppose my scholars would 
trap, a chin like a clenched fist, a week’s unmown | hardly pour syrup on me ?” 
stubble of grizzled beard. “Oh, there’d be none o’ that rougi.ness to a 

Presently Lady sobered somewhat, and Mr. | woman, sartainly not to a good-lookin’, young 
Darragh in turn could look at me. }one. But there ’tis! You’re too good-lookin’ ; 

“I’m afeard this is an ornery business!” he | I’m afeard that’s what'll be the mahter! The 
broke out, after a minute. whole boilin’ "Il be for sparkin’ you, and there’ll 

The mare was going steadily; I stared at him | be no end o’ rumpus!” 
in amazement. “There, at any rate,” I burst out, “I can relieve 

‘I mean this yer school business,” he explained. | you. There'll be no trouble of that kind what- 
“You know I hired another woman teacher first |ever! My sole business here is to teach.” 
at that college you and Miss Blake come from ?” “To teach, hey? Well, so ’tis! so’tis! But if 

“Yes, Miss Nutting. But her brother is too ill | you’re right smart of a pretty gal, if you de an 
to be left. She wrote you about me, and Miss | eddicated one, we can’t get shut of it, can we? 
Blake came to see von in my behalf ?” And the boys aint fools, and have got eves, if 

“Yes, yes, all that, but I’ve been car'less! I | they aint been to college! I dono’s I’m a-blamin’ 
knowed Miss Nutting was no chicken, that she’d | ’em so much; but I’m afcard it won't work. 
teached, a good deal hereabouts, and was called ; Well, you'll have to try. You’ve got some sand, 
right smart of a hand at it. So when she wrote "t|I reckon; you'll need it,” with which darkling 
she could recommend somebody ’t could do it as | prophecy my trustee dropped the subject. 
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“T told him to sue and be bounced for a mean- 
sperrited critter. But at last the boys got too 
owdacious, and I was ’bleeged to ’pear to ’em. I 
threatened ’em high; had the old schoolhouse tore 
| down, and the deestrict’s had no school this sum- 
mer. And they don’t like not to have a school, 
mind you. 

“So I thought we’d try a 
schoolhouse: get a tip-top 
see what she could make 


” 


new plan in the new 
woman teacher, and 
out. But goodness! 
you be, gals and all. 











| this foolish, dreadful adventure 2” 


“Sand? That’s Western for grit,” I thought | the first half-hour in the new schoolhouse that 
nine or ten hours later, when at last my head was | morning. 
on my pillow; “but oh! could all the granite in ‘And there were giants in those days.” 
New England stiffen me up to go through with There were a dozen children; there were the 
and I ended in | Darraghs, ages from six to twenty-two; the rest 
a flood of tears that would have been a storm of | of my flock were grown men and women, who to 
sobs had not one of Mr. Darragh’s two daugh-| Western height and vast frame-work joined a 
ters shared my couch, while a trundle-bed that) solidity their away-back ancestors in Deutsch- 
was drawn part way from beneath it was occupied | land hardly surpassed. Their and their 
by two wide-awake Darragh boys of eight and! mature looks frightened me. The feeblest young 
ten. | woman before me could easily clap me up on her 
shoulder, and there were four too-solid sisters 
weighing amongst them, as they proudly told me 
later, more than seven hundred pounds, 


size 









W _ ee Suddenly a story I had read— ‘Body and 
 —— | Brains”- flashed across my mind. 
“Brains,” I apostrophized, “if I have any, 


\ or ; now’s your chance! And tact, and mother-wit, 
‘ and whatever gift or grace I’ve inherited, here’s 


your field!” 

As I began to recover the use of my paralyzed 
faculties, the situation looked less menacing than 
I had dreaded, and there were but three scholars 
whom T mentally placarded “Dangerous!” ‘These 
were, first, and worst, Mark Darragh; second, 
Mahlon Browers, Mark’s crony, a rather obsti- 
nate-looking young Dutchman, but altogether a 
more manly, hopeful subject than Mark; third, 
Jakey Greenawalt, a non-compos giant, who at 





any species of witless farm-work could do the 
stint of two good men in a day, but who, at 
twenty-three, after years of wrestling, was still 
prostrate before the severe intellectual exercises of 
the primer’s early pages, the h,e,n and h, a, t 
columns ; ‘The cat has got a rat,” ete., legends. 

The forenoon sped away quietly, though T once 
inadvertently convulsed the house by replying, to 
a query from one of the smaller girls, ‘Teacher, 
dare I g’wout ?” 

“Tm sure IT don’t know, but T weuldn’t try 
without leave.” 

‘The child stared at me, hesitated, then dropped 
into her seat. I, probably, looked as bewildered, 
for heads sheltered themselves behind books and 
slates, and shoulders shook with some inexplica- 
ble amuscinent. But L soon had the key, for a 
little later a boy’s hand was lifted,— 

Teacher, dare L get a drink ?” 

And thereafter petitions in that school-room 
were couched in more intelligible form. 

Vor a week T had a host of minor outlawries to 
combat, and there was a palpable fecling as of an 
armed truce, 2 feeling that as palpably softened 
day by day. 

Collars, ruffles, knots of ribbon, began to appear 
at the necks of the girls, white aprons to replace 
the pink or yellow print ones. Some of the girls 
copied the arrangement of my hair. Some amen- 
iiies even crept into the toilet of the young men. 
‘Trousers were not invariably worn a da cow-boy 5 
hands were scrubbed to ruddy cleanliness, finger- 
nails mourned their owners’ inattention less pro- 
foundly, and odors of vaseline and bergamot began 
to be rather oppressive. 

Then came a test collision. It was during the 
noon interval. A frozen rain was falling, so all 
were Within doors. Reading at my desk, I sud- 
denly smelled cigar-smoke. ‘Two young men 
were smoking. 

“Mahlon, Mark,” I said, “please to put away 
your cigars directly. You must know that the 
school-room is not a suitable place for smoking, 
and that it is, beside, to offer me and these young 
ladies a great rudeness.” 

Mahlon’s cigar came out of his mouth as if it 
burned him, and was flung into the stove. 

“What d’ye do that for?” demanded Mark. 
“Taint school-time. Nobody’s got any right to 
boss round now. Gettin’ sick, aint ye?” puffing 
away himself like a charcoal-pit. 

Mahlon made some answer [ did not catch. 

“T won't, then!” Mark replied. 

All talk and frolic had ceased, and there was a 
At supper the men had eaten first. Then came | hush of expectancy. My heart, too, stood still, 
the turn of the inferior sex, with a sprinkling of | but I managed to say, quietly,— 
small boys. The women supped in the abject} ‘Mark, while I teach in this school-room no 
sunbonnets they wore during all their waking | scholar will smoke in it. You can either put 
hours, indoors and out. I had a clean cover pro- | away your cigar, or take your books, go home, 
vided, but the others used the plates, cups, knives | and stay there, for here I will not receive you 
and forks that had served the men. Beside the | again.” 
loft dainties, we had hot bread, corn-cake, homi- | ‘*Who’ll make me quit smokin’ ?” he blustered. 
ny and fried chicken, and in each one of five berry | ‘‘Your own good sense, I hope.” 
sancers picketed round my plate, I was expected And either that, or his knowledge of the vigor- 
to eat a different kiud of preserve, deluged with | ous support the trustees “lowed” to give me, pre- 
yellow cream. ind the cause of 

lf this world doesn’t altogether fade from us | law and order won for my mn. 
when we leave it, I think it will be rather far on A few days later I discovered I need not keep 
in the future when I forget my emotions during | up cautionary signals for Jakey. 


Mr. Darragh was a widower, with nine children, 
eight of whom would be my pupils. 

Their house was a log one, of two rooms, with 
a lean-to room added at each end of the cabin. 
One of these lean-to additions was the sleeping- 
room of Mr. Darragh, his youngest boy, his mar- | 
ried daughter, and her husband and baby. 

The other, used as kitchen and dining-room, | 
was also the bedroom of the house-keeper, a 
widow, and her little girl. The living-room had 
the high-piled state bed and trundle-bed, while up 
the ladder to the loft had climbed the four older | 
Darragh boys and the hired men. The loft was | 
larder, also, for while supper was getting, up and | 
down, down and up, those ladder-rounds the | 
women-folk, bearing cake, crullers, cheese, sugar, | 
pies, honey, peach butter, apple butter, pickles | 
and preserved persimmons had mounted and de- | 
scended in dizZying procession. 





vailed, the cigar was pocketed, 
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“Girls,” I heard Phil Ruckert say one morning 
before school-time, ‘Jakey’s goin’ to get married 
in the spring.” 


“Fudze!” cried Mina Ruckert, ‘‘Jakey’s been a- | 


gettin’ married the last six year.’ 

“But it’s true, this time,” declared Phil. 
it, Jakey ?” 

Jakey grinned yes. 

‘‘He’s hired his cabin and piece 0’ land a’ready,” 
went on Phil; ‘old man Krause’s.” 

“Who you goin’ to marry, Jakey ? 
Rosie Gross. 

“Oh, I dono yet,” returned Jakey, with beam- 
ing frankness, ‘“‘but somebody jest like teacher, 
only a little older, and not so—so skittish-look- 
in’ !”” 


“Aint 


’ 


asked 


The roof remained stanch above the shrieks and 
roars of laughter that followed this, and then Dan 
Darragh said,— 

“What’ll you do ’bout help in harvestin’? If 
she has hands like teacher's, they won’t be of 
much ’count reapin’, bindin’, cradlin’, and so on.” 

Jakey stretched forth a fist like a Western yel- 
low-washed ham for size and shape. 

“Reckon I can get along ’thout no help,” he 
said, proudly. 

‘The four-months term was nearly over When I 
opened the schoolhouse door one afternoon to a 
visitor, Dr. Dunton, Superintendent of the county 
schools, and President of the Examining Board. 

*‘Miss Lyman,” he said, as he seated himself 
beside my desk, ‘‘I never believed the age of mira- 
cles has passed, and they tell me you’ve been in- 
strumental in working one in this district.” 

“JT, sir!. Then I’m afraid you'll go away an 
utter skeptic. But what shall I ask the scholars to 
do? ‘This time Friday afternoons we generally 
give to what they call their world-as-it-moves 
lesson, but we will change to any exercise you 
prefer.” 

“No, please. Just go on as if I were not here. 
Let us hear how the world wags according to 
these young folks.” 

I was delighted, for my scholars were at their 
best in this little departure from the daily routine 
I had devised as a mental awakener. 

Each pupil over eight years old brought, Friday, 
one fact or event freshly discovered or occurring 
in the world at large, with anything relating to it 
he or she could possibly glean. When these gath- 
erings had all been read and described, we chose, 
by acclamation, the topics of most interest or im- 
portance, and devoted an hour to discussion and 
research concerning them. 

This special afternoon the death of the Prince 
Imperial was the only topic dwelt upon, that lead- 
ing us to the Zulus, the diamond-fields, ostriches 
and ostrich-farming, the Boers, English military 
schools, and a graphic sketch of the Bonapartes 
from Madame Mere down—this last the contribu- 
tion of Dr. Dunton. I furnished illustrated news- 
papers with pictorial scenes in South Africa. 

All the animated. The smallest 
children looked eagerly as their elders at maps 
and pictures, and got some idea of South African 
life, and even Jakey, I think, could have given 
clearly the details of the young prince’s tragic 
fate. 

Dr. Dunton praised and congratulated the Dar- 
ragh’s Run pupils till their hearts must have 
glowed, for mine was warm and happy for them. 
When they were gone he said, “1 hear, Miss 
Lyman, this is your first school ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I'm. ‘A stout heart to the steep hill.” How 
many schools in this county have been offered 
you this winter ?” 

*L believe five, sir. 


faces were 


I can hardly help remem- 
bering, Mr. Darragh is so furious when the ditler- 
ent trustees come to ask me.” 

“You look so very young that I should like to 
know just how old you are. Is that indiscreet?” 

“Not from you, sir. But I should not answer 
the question to any one in this district. I shall be 
seventeen in another month.” 

“A babe—well! well! And when do you think 
it was this afternoon that I said to myself, ‘The 
miracle is wrought’? When that long fellow, 
Mark, did you call him ?—rushing to bring me 
a map, caught his foot in a desk-iron and fell 
headlong in the aisle. ‘There was not a smile ona 
face in the room! A year ago the girls would 
have screamed, the young men fairly yelled, with 
delight. How have all that so 
quickly ?” 

**A little by ding-dong, and a good deal by being 
scrupulously polite to them, I suppose. But, 
really, with one exception, they’ve all tried very 
hard to please me. I think they must have con- 
sidered me too small and helpless to be crossed. 


you changed 


“The worst struggle was about tobacco-chewing. 
At first, the young men munched all day like so 
many army worms, and the hiss! hiss! of ejected 
juice nearly drove me frantic. 

“I appealed to their chivalry. A man-teacher 
in high boots might possibly, I told them, ford 
those brown floods and get safely to dry land, but 
could they expect me to sweep my skirts through 
them? In a week chewing was ended, in the 
room, save by the scholar who fell to-day, Mark, 
who continued to surround himself with dreadful 
pools, and finally I opened the stove and shovelled 
ashes inaring about him. That cut, and we’ve 
had a clean floor since, but he still chews, and, 
I'm told, spits—in his boots !” 

Dr. Dunton laughed and rose. “And how have 
vou succeeded with the old folks? or is it all a 
romance 2bout those reading-circles weekly from 








house to house, and old man Krause crying like a 
baby because King Lear’s troubles were so much 
like his own ?” 

“Dr. Dunton! has ‘our own correspondent’ 
| been interviewing this district ?” 

‘““My dear young lady,” he said, shaking hands 
with me to go, ‘the real teacher is like the poet, 
‘born, not made.’ Your ’prentice hand has driven 
a great entering wedge in here this winter. I hope 
the four months’ work has convinced you what 
your vocation is. When you are ready to go on 
in it, lam at your service for any credentials, any 
help I can give.” S. F. Hopxiys. 
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For the Companion. 
WORDSWORTH’S “LUCY.” 


“Was Wordsworth’s ‘Lucy’ real?” you ask of me; 
“That *half-hid violet, by a mossy stone;’ 
yr, was she just the bard’s sweet dream, alone?” 

I know not; nor, fair querist, do I see 

What difference in her loveliness could be, 

Or flesh and blood, or ideal violet bloom, 

Since only by her name to us she’s known; 

A picture still to waken ecstasy! 

And yet I love to think the picture real, 

Nor your fair query with indifference greet, 

Just for the last sweet touch the poet gives; 

The difference to him we, too, will feel; 

"Tis that which makes its verity complete: 

So, evermore for us his “Lucy”—lives! 

WILLIAM C, RICHARDS, 





For the Companion. 


A MYSTERY. 
By Julian Hawthorne, 


Quietness and seclusion form the most effective 
background for episodes of mystery and crime. 

The window at which, last winter, I was in the 
habit of spending many hours a day, commands one 
of the loveliest prospects in Ireland—or indeed in 
Europe. It overhangs an abrupt declivity, some three 
hundred feet in height, at the base of which extends 
a land-locked harbor, merging into a bay on the other 
side of a castled promontory. 

Further away, beyond the stern rampart of the 
rocky coast, stretched the wide horizon of the un- 
trammelled sea. The harbor was enlivened with 
fishing-boats, some swinging with wings furled at 
their moorings, others tacking seaward through the 
strait, others returning from afar with their cargo of 
fish. The gray old wharves bordering the shore were 
shaggy with seaweed; sturdy mariners stood in groups 
upon them, or paced to and fro as if upon their accus- 
tomed deck. 

From the wharves the land was amphitheatre-wise, 
the ancient houses mounting one above another, till 
they seemed to stand on one another’s shoulders. 
They were built of crumbly gray stone, embossed 
with moss and lichens, and many of them were ruin- 
ous. Of the streets, some ran in narrow parallels 
following the curve of the shore; others clambered 
upwards at right angles to these, their steepness 
occasionally breaking into rude staircases hewn from 
the solid rock. 

Over the whole town brooded an air of repose 
and mellow antiquity, as if the lights and shadows of 
the century before last were still lingering there; 
and the quaint costumes of the inhabitants, pictur- 
esque in color and fashion, enhanced the pervading 
impression of mossy old age. Even the children 
seemed to belong to a past generation, and their in- 
fancy to be of more ancient date than the maturity 
of modern folk. 

This venerable town, now buried in seclusion, and 
rarely discovered save by a few adventurous and for- 
tunate artists, was formerly one of the most populous 
and thriving ports of Europe. Vessels of war and 
commerce from all parts of the world passed beneath 
the guns of its fort, and dropped anchor in the secure 
calm of its haven. Famous personages, renowned in 
the world’s history, were glad to visit a spot which 
reflected so much of the world’s movement and pros- 
perity, and their entertainment at the houses of the 
merchant princes who abode here was sure to be mag- 
nificent. 

Situated near the southeastern extremity of 
Ireland, Kinsale was readily accessible from all 
directions, and the celebrity of the great and terrible 
earls of Desmond, in whose domains it lay, aided in 
bruiting its name abroad. During the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, Kinsale was a word familiar 
in men’s mouths as Hamburg or Liverpool is to-day; 
but it would be quite forgotten now were it not for 
the tall lighthouse at the end of the narrow cape 
which bears the name of the Old Head of Kinsale. 
It is the first land sighted by ships from the New 
World on the channel. 

The houses of the merchant princes have long ago 
fallen into decay; wealth and fame have vanished 
with those who possessed them; the fort, with its 
huge dungeons, wherein many a gallant Frenchman 
and Spaniard have died a lingering death, is now but 
a grim relic; nothing remains to Kinsale but its 
beautiful women, its sturdy fishermen, and its fish. 
rhe latter are fine in quality and inexhaustible in 
quantity, and during the fishing season there is still 
considerable bustle and business in the harbor and 
along the wharves, and crowds of strange figures 
jostle in the narrow streets. Winter, however, is the 
least prosperous period of the Kinsale year, and 
therefore the one in which most importance is at- 
tached to unexpected windfalls. 

Accordingly, it was with no small interest that, late 
on a winter eve, loiterers along the quays saw a Kin- 
sale boat come sweeping round the promontory under 
the push of an easterly breeze. For a strange and 
rather ghastly object was hurrying in her wake — 
moving at an equal speed, though destitute of any 
perceptible means of moving at all. It was a low, 
black craft, with no masts nor rigging; the stump of 
a broken bowsprit protruded from her bows, and a 
short jury-mast, was rudely braced into an upright 
position forward. 

As she scudded over the water, you could see that 
she sagged heavily to starboard, as if wounded and 
drooping from some desperate encounter. It was 
already twilight imthe bay, though scarcely more than 
| three o'clock; but I could still perceive that the bul- 
| Warks of this strange visitor were rusty and defaced, 
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| as if buffeted by the storms of many years, and that 
| the helm had been carried away, and the deck-houses 
| beaten to pieces. 

On she came, gliding round the point with the same 
stealthy swiftness of movement, while the little fish- 
ing-smack fled before her with every sail spread. It 
appeared as if the latter craft were being pursued 
with malignant persistency by some grisly Franken- 
stein of a sea-monster—some Flying Dutchman, 
which could sail in the wind’s eye, and without any 
of the usual means of propulsion; some demon ves- 
sel, which had taken up the chase far out to sea, and 
had maintained it into the very bosom of the secluded 
harbor. At all events, it was a startling and question- 
able gift from the ocean, and could scarcely be deemed 
of other than evil omen. 

Of course my misgivings were fanciful. The old 
hull had been picked up somewhere in the Irish chan- 
nel by the fishermen, and towed into port by means 
of along hawser which the twilight rendered invisible 
to me. Its captors looked upon it as a prize, and 
anticipated much profit from the sale or redemption 
of the cargo. 

Within a few minutes from the time of its first 
appearance, the mysterious stranger had been fas- 
tened to moorings beneath my window, and the crew 
of the smack, after leaving a watch on board, had 
pulled ashore in their wrack. But I remained gazing 
down into the bay. Dusk slowly deepened into dark- 
ness. 

There she lay, dismantled and silent after all the 
stress and terror through which she had passed, and 
after her long, solitary tossings to and fro upon At- 
lantic waves. 

What was her story? Of what tragedy had she 
been the scene? Where were the mariners who had 
trod her decks, stood by her helm, and shifted the 
sails upon her vanished masts? 

There was nothing to indicate their fate. I had 
observed that the hull had been a brig of foreign 
build, but it was impossible at present to form any 
conjecture as to her identity or character. Now that 
she was motionless at her moorings, the uncanny 
impression that her movement had produced was 
partially mollified; her aspect was almost patheti- 
cally forlorn and shabby. 

‘Derelict’? was written upon her every plank. As 
her outlines faded into the surrounding gloom, twink- 
ling lights began to converge towards the spot where 
she lay; they flitted hither and thither, and some of 
them appeared to mount her sides and traverse her 
decks, but all was indefinite and uncertain, like a 
murmured tale of the sea. At length these goblin 
lights vanished, all save one, which remained fixed at 
the prow. It was as if the lost crew had revisited 
the theatre of their tragedy or crime, and, departing, 
had left the chief among them to keep watch. When 
I drew the curtains of my window for the night, the 
light still flickered at the prow, casting a shivering 
reflection; and from the belfry of the church the bells 
were flinging their clear voices across the silent har- 
bor and town. 

The next morning dawned soft and pure; the bay 
was of a tender blue, and the wharves and the roofs 
of the houses sparkled with a delicate hoar frost, 
which the rising sun melted again to dew. But there, 
a sable blot in the midst of the fair scene, lay the 
dismal hull of the mysterious vessel. However, the 
inhabitants of Kinsale made up their minds not to 
be overawed by their visitor, and she became the 
centre of attraction. 

But her revelations under this scrutiny were but 
chary ones. Her cargo, of course, could not be in- 
vestigated, under pain of forfeiting the claim of the 
finders for salvage, and there was little else to inves- 
tigate. The name upon her stern was La Serajine, 
but there was nothing to show whence she came or 
whither she was bound. The log-book and all the 
ship papers were missing. 

Everything above decks was a complete wreck, and 
the cabins also were in a sorry plight; it seemed 
hardly possible that the waves alone could have 
wrought such havoc; it rather suggested traces of 
human violence. There were thirty or forty tons of 
seawater in the hold, besides the cargo and the bal- 
last, and the latter seemed to have shifted, giving the 
vessel that sag to starboard that had been perceptible 
from the first. 

The crew might have numbered twenty, but they 
had left no personal effects behind them, and this fact, 
together with the absence of the ship’s boats and the 
papers, pointed to the crew’s having voluntarily 
abandoned the vessel. Under what circumstances 
the abandonment had taken place, however, and how 
long the derelict had been voyaging alone and aim- 
lessly upon the ocean currents, it was vain to conjec- 
ture. There was nothing for it but to telegraph a 
description of La Serajfine to Lloyd’s, and await 
developments. 

Nevertheless, one incident occurred during this day 
which aroused a painful interest and speculation. 
Among the visitors to the ship was a little girl about 
five years old, who, while running to and fro 
about the dismantled cabin, had caught sight of 
something sparkling in a dark corner, and had picked 
it up. It turned out to be a delicately designed gold 
locket, set with diamonds, and attached to a chain 
which had been violently broken asunder. On being 
opened, it was found to contain the miniature por- 
trait of a man of middle age, handsome but some- 
what stern of aspect, clad in a dark blue coat, but- 
toned closely round the throat, and bearing the star 
of some order on the left breast. 

Such a locket could only have been worn by a 
woman, and in all probability by one of rank and 
wealth. How came it on board La Serafine? No 
one could suggest an even plausible answer to the 
question; and the discovery rendered yet more omin- 
ous the cloud of mystery which enveloped the dere- 
lict. All Kinsale united in discussing the problem, 
but all Kinsale was unable to come to any conclusion 
about it. 

Meanwhile Za Serafine lay quietly in her place, 
describing slow circles around her moorings with the 
changing tides, and hiding her dark secret, whatever 
it might be, within her black sides. The finders had 
determined, in case the owners should be found, to 
claim four hundred pounds salvage money; but their 
estimates were generally considered to be excessive. 





The cargo, even if originally valuable, was in all | 
likelihood fatally injured by sea-water, but there was | 





nothing to show that it was valuable at all; nothing, | 


that is to say, unless the locket could be 
evidence in the affirmative. 

There was, moreover, very little chance of the own- 
ers being discovered. On the other hand, there could 
be no harm in putting the ransom high, so long as 
there was nobody to payit. Be that as it may, the 
finders remained firm in their position, being encour- 
aged therein, as I suspect, by the jewelled locket as 
much as anything. The stern and handsome counte- 
nance pictured there looked as if it might disclose a 
strange story, could it but open its resolute lips and 
speak. 

Things being in this condition, a message was re- 
ceived towards the end of the week, purporting to 
come from the owners of the vessel, and stating that 
La Serafine was a native of Guernsey, and that her 
mate, the only surviving member of the crew, had 
appeared, and would immediately proceed to Kinsale 
to treat for her delivery. The cargo, it was added, 
consisted mainly of material for the manufacture of 
casks, and the vessel would be dearly ransomed for 
one hundred pounds. 

This announcement caused immense discussion and 
excitement, in the midst of which the mate arrived. 
He was a robust, free-spoken young man, seemingly 
of English nationality; had money in his pockets, 
and no objection to spending it in Irish whiskey for 
the stimulation of his audience’s ears. His narrative 
of the catastrophe was picturesque and simple. La 
Serajyine had encountered a fearful storm; the crew 
had stuck to the vessel with heroic determination, 
and it was only when the greater part of them, in- 
cluding the captain, had been washed overboard, that 
the remnant had taken to the boats. The latter had 
speedily been swamped; but the mate himself had 
managed to keep afloat on some wreckage until, after 
two or three days’ exposure, he was rescued by a 
schooner bound to Hull. 

As to the ship’s papers, he knew not what had be- 
come of them; possibly they had been in the captain’s 
pocket at the time he was lost. He confirmed the 
owners’ assertion that the cargo consisted of unmade 
casks, destined for Newfoundland. Asked what was 
the meaning of the locket, he professed entire igno- 
rance concerning it, but supposed it might be some 
private commission entrusted to the captain. He 
concluded by observing that, having in view the dis- 
mantled condition of the vessel, he should not feel 
authorized in offering more than fifty pounds for her; 
and that the owners were not, in fact, especially anx- 
ious to ransom her at all. 

The man’s story was believed by some of his hear- 
ers and discredited by others—among the latter being 
the finders, who adhered to their demand for four 
hundred pounds. The mate declared with vehemence 
that such a proposition was not to be thought of 
seriously; that he had no authority to offer more than 
fifty; but that, seeing he had been at the pains of 
coming on here, he would venture to settle the matter 
for a hundred, on the chance of the owners reim- 
bursing him. This proposition was promptly declined, 
the finders probably thinking that his having yielded 
at all was a sign that he would finally capitulate en- 
tirely. And in fact, during the next few days, the 
tendency of the contest seemed to be in that direction. 
Everybody began to believe that the finders would 
win, and the latter, as their confidence in the value of 
their prize was confirmed, were careful to keep watch 
on board the Serajine, one or other of their number 
being always there. This was a necessary precautio1. 
in case some person should obtain access to the 
cargo. 

One evening a small tug-boat put into the harbor, 
in want of coal. A rather high sea was running out- 
side, and after the coal had been taken on board, the 
captain of the tug decided to remain where he was for 
the night. The night came on cloudy and dark, with 
acold rain falling. When I looked out of the win- 
dow, about ten o’clock, the lights of the vessels in the 
harbor appeared larger and brighter than usual by 
contrast with the blackness. 

Some hours later I was awakened from a sound 


regarded as 


apparently proceeding from the harbor. My window 
was still open, and I again looked forth, but could 
discern nothing. The shouts, however, continued, 
and were now answered from the shore; and in a few 
minutes a bell somewhere in the town began to ring 
loudly and hurriedly. There was a confusion of 
voices and a trampling of feet on the wharves, and a 
noise of booted men jumping into boats, and the 
splash and.rattle of oars; and now and then the 
glare of a lantern or torch dividing the darkness. The 
loud cries with which the disturbance began had 
altogether ceased. 

For no logical reason that I could have given, I had 
felt convinced from the outset that La Serajfine was 
at the bottom of the uproar; but precisely what part 
she was playing, I could as little imagine as I could 
see it. I wrapped myself up in a thick ulster, and 
sat down at the window to await whatever might 
happen. 

I had noticed some time before that the tug-boat 
had been in motion; the puffing of her steam-pipe 
and the pulsation of her propeller had been plainly 
audible. These signs had now died away; but hap- 
pening to glance towards the outer bay, I discerned 
an appearance as of illuminated mist, which I had no 
difficulty in recognizing as the smoke from the tug- 
boat’s funnel, lit up from below by the furnace-fire. 
Evidently, then, she had taken her departure; but 
what a singular moment she had selected for doing 
so! or could it be?—yes, on second thought I fancied 
I had caught a glimpse of an explanation of the 
whole matter. 

By this time, the tug must have gained the open 
sea. The bell had ceased ringing, and the tumult kad 
partially subsided. 

Suddenly a great and broad flash of yellow light, 
far off upon the horizon, caught my eye. A few mo- 
ments later, the window shook to the sound of a 
mighty explosion, like the thunder of a mighty 
broadside of distant artillery. The light sank back, 
and all was dark once more, and a listening silence 
reigned everywhere. 

That explosion was the closing scene of La Sera- 
Jine’s career. 

Next day the following facts were made known: 

The man on guard on board the derelict, while doz- 
ing at his post in the dead of night, had been aroused 
by the grasp of strong hands on his throat and lin:bs. 
Before he could utter a word or do aught to defend 
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himself, he was gagged, bound hand and foot, and | 
dropped over the side of the vessel into the bottom | 
of a boat, where he was left. Meanwhile he judged, 
from the sounds that came to him, that the anchor of 
La Serafine was being drawn up, and that the tug 
was getting her hawser on board. 

By a great effort, he finally succeeded in slipping his 
gag, and then gave utterance to the cries that had 
alarmed the town. But before anything could be 
done, the tug had escaped, bearing La Serajine in 
tow. Neither of them was ever seen again, for the 
explosion had doubtless been the annihilation of the 
mysterious derelict. What was her history, what the 





secret of her cargo, and wherefore she had been de- 
stroyed, were questions to which no satisfactory an- 
swer has ever been made. 

Nevertheless, an unexpected incident threw some 
measure of dusky light upon the tragedy. The friend | 
with whom I was stayin, in Ireland was a lover of 
curiosities, and he purchased the locket containing 
the miniature. 

While examining it, a spring was pressed, and the 
miniature started forward, revealing a folded paper 
behind it. Upon this paper were written certain 
names not unknown in the political world, together | 
with some directions, pointing to a plot of a bold and | 
desperate character, which, it would seem, only a 
Providential interference could have averted. 





——~“@ —___—__ 
PRETENCE. 


The truest characters of ignorance 

Are vanity and pride and pert pretence, 

As blind men used to bear their noses higher 

Than those that have their eyes and sight entire. 
—Samuel Butler, 
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For the Companion. 


A MONTANA BOY’S ADVENTURE. 





In Two Parts.—Part I. 


By James W. Towle. 


I call myself a “Montana boy,” for though I was 
born in the East, I have lived in this far Northwestern 
Territory for four years, and claim it as my abiding 
place. On the whole, I do not dislike the country, 
and have concluded to remain here, though, of course, 
we do not have the conveniences ar’ associations 
that are so pleasant in New England. The story I am 
about to tell the Companion readers describes a rough 
life, and one of the roughest adventures that could 
well be experienced. 

On the 13th day of September, 1882, I was travel. 
ling by rail from Mandan, Dakota, to Billings, Mon- 
tana, my purpose being to start a “bone team” on the 
prairie to the west of the Big Horn River, and see 
what I could do for myself. 

At the Little Missouri station, in the “bad lands,”’ 
an old miner entered the car in which I was, and took 
the next seat tome. He had two or three “grips,” 
besides a large pack of clothing, and deposited the 
whole of this luggage in the seat and on the floor 
near him. 

As we rode along that day, I talked somewhat with 
him. He was on his way to the Coeur d’Alene coun- 
try, to try the gold-mining there. This was the first 
that I had heard of the Coeur d’Alene “boom,” 
though we all heard enough of it later on. The old 
miner, whose name, he said, was Haskins, said so 
much about the new diggings, that I was half-tempted 
to goto them with him, but I thought better of it, 
and determined to adhere to my first plan. He 
promised, however, to send me word if the mining 
there turned out well. 

At Miles City, which we reached towards night, the 
old man got off with his luggage to look up an ac- 
quaintance. He had got out of the car and was out 
of sight, when I noticed one of his old “grips,” as I 
thought, behind in the seat. Instantly I caught it up, 
and ran out of the car to give it to him. There was 
a crowd of people on the broad plank platform. 

I did not at once see the miner, and so ran along to 
the end of the station building, looking for him. 
Suddenly somebody caught hold of me. I turned, 
and found that a young fellow of about my own age, 
but a little larger, had hold of me by the collar. 

“You rascal!’ he exclaimed, looking very angry. 
“T’ve got you! Hand that over!” 

“Hand what over?” I exclaimed, very much aston- 
ished. 

“That grip, you thief!” 

“That grip? Why, what do you mean? Is that 
yours? I thought it was that old man’s,” I stam- 
mered. No doubt I looked confused and foolish. 

“Oh, don’t lie about it!” exclaimed the angry young 
fellow. “Have your choice: be arrested, or take a 
thrashing.” 

“Go ahead with your thrashing!” I foolishly ex- 
claimed, for my anger and indignation were fully 
aroused by his words. ‘Two can play at that!” 

And two did play at it—all over that platform. 
clinched and threw me. I turned him, and bumped 
his head on the planks. Just then a rather stout fel- 
low pulled me away, and stood me on my feet, and 
stepping between us, said, quietly, ‘“‘That’s no way to 
fight, boys. We do it better out here at Miles. What’s 
the matter, anyway?” 

Quite a crowd of people had come around, all 
laughing, and no wonder, at such a disgraceful con- 
tretemps. 

I told my story straight through. 

“Well,” said the fellow who had tried to “thrash” 
me, very candidly, “‘it’s my valise. But I reckon now 
that it was a mistake, as he says. Though I really 
thought he stole it, I guess now he didn’t. Shake 
hands, will you?’’—this last to me. 

We shook hands, then looked around for the train. 
It had gone on. We were left over at Miles. 

I looked at my late antagonist, and found that he 
was rather a frank, honest-looking fellow. So I 
asked his name, and where he was going. 

He said that he was going to Helena, to cut “ties” 
for the new railroad beyond there. His name was 
Saxon Kimball, and he had come from the State of 
Maine. The young man who had separated us also 
seemed inclined to be communicative, and said his 
name was Asa Flint. He was a teamster at Miles, 
and came from Wisconsin. 

After talking a while, Flint invited us to stop with 
him that night, as his place was only a few steps from 
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the station. It was in this way that we made each 
other’s acquaintance. That evening we concluded to 
become partners in business. It was a hastily made 
arrangement, and on that account solely unwise. But 
fortunately it proved in most respects satisfactory to 
each of us, for my partners turned out to be honest, 
industrious, well-intentioned young men. 

Flint had a span of mules and a wagon. I had 
money enough to buy another team and a stock of 
provisions. Kimball had no money, but he owned a 
Winchester rifle, and had courage, and was a vigor- 
ous, muscular fellow. We finally concluded to take 
him in on equal terms. The following week we went 


| up the Big Horn to the locality I had heard of, and 


went into the bone-collecting business. The bones 
there are those of buffalo, elk, and other animals, 
which are plentiful in some places on the prairies and 
along the creek banks. These we gathered, carted to 
the railroad, and shipped them to a firm manufactur- 
ing “fertilizers” at Chicago. And with this introduc- 
tion, I come to my story. 

It was late in the second autumn after we had 
started in the bone business, that Kimball and I (Asa 
having gone down the river with a load of bones) 
crossed over to the east bank of the river, and rode 


| to Custer Creek, so called. It was a prospecting trip, 


for a party of miners had told us that the bones were 
“ankle-deep” up that way, and that near one of the 
old Sioux encampments there was a heap of buffalo 
bones as large as ‘‘a small meeting-house.” 

It was late in the season for an exploring trip. 
Our provisions, too, were rather short, but the fine 
weather tempted us out. We went by saddle, 
and left our wagon at a camping-place on the 
west bank of the Big Horn, expecting to get 
back to it in at least four days. 

But the fine weather suddenly came to an end. 

The evening was raw and cloudy, and by eleven 
o’clock it began to rain heavily. No better 
shelter could be found than a brush camp, 
thatched over with pine boughs, in a little 
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ravine back from the creek. So cold and violent was 
the storm on the following day, that we did not stir 
from our shelter. We hoped that the rain would 
abate, but it continued all the night that followed, 
and was still pouring down at five o’clock the next 
morning. 

By this time our food was so nearly gone that we 
were obliged to start out, or starve. Accordingly, we 
set off at daybreak, and rode as hard as we could push 
on horses. Every little willow “run” and quaking- 
asp hollow was full of water, and it still rained, 
though not quite so heavily as before. 

Late in the afternoon the sky cleared somewhat, 
with dark, rolling clouds and a sudden cold shift of 
the weather. We shivered in our wet clothes, as we 
galloped on, and before dark came out to the Big 
Horn River, some three miles above our wagon and 
old camp. 

We expected to find the river swollen, of course, 
but were not prepared for the scene that presented it- 
self as we emerged through the wet cottonwood bot- 
tom upon the bank. What had been a low, easily 
forded stream four days before, was now a broad, 
swiftly-running torrent of turbid, seething water. 

‘What do you think of this?” I said. 

“Well,” replied Sax, “it doesn’t look inviting, and 
if we cross, we must do it by swimming. There’s no 
other way.” 

Food, shelter, about everything that was desirable 
to men in our circumstances, were on the other bank. 
We had not eaten a mouthful of food since early in 
the morning, and then our breakfast consisted only of 
a cup of coffee, crackers and cheese. Night was at 
hand. What we might do must be done within a few 
minutes. Riding down the stream, we eame to a 
sloping bank. 

“Shall we try it, old man?” I exclaimed. 

Sax looked at the stream, then at the opposite bank, 
and then, without a word, dug his spurs into his 
horse and rode head-foremost into the torrent. With- 
out waiting to lose courage, 1 clapped spurs to my 
own cayeuse. But he hung back, snorting. I spurred 
him at length to the edge of the bank. There he tried 
to plant his hind feet and whirl around, but at that 
instant the bank caved under him and down we went, 
into the cold water. 

I was nearly washed out of my saddle, but came up, 
snapping for breath, my eyes full of mud and water; 
then, catching the direction, I headed my horse for 
the mid channel. 

He swam well for forty or fifty yards; I had hard 
work to keep in the saddle—for the water lifts one 





from shore, however, the stronger I found the cur- 
rent. 

My pony now began to lose courage; his nose went 
under the water once or twice, and my own came near 
following. Then he turned and struck for the shore 
we had just left. Do my best, I couldn’t turn him, 
and he came to land some distance below the bank 
where we had tumbled in. 

I was trying to head him to the stream for another 
effort, thinking my comrade had crossed and feeling 
rather discouraged about it, when I heard a dubious 
laugh near by, and saw Sax sitting on his horse up to 
his sides in water, among some willows, a little above 
me. 

“Haven't you got enough of it yet?” he called. 

“Have you?” I said. 

“Yes, I have!’ he responded, and then said that he 
had lost his seat when a little way out from the shore, 
and hung to his horse only by the tridle. This pulled 
the pony’s head under the water several times and 
had nearly drowned him. At last, he got hold of the 
horse’s tail and was towed to the bank. 

We determined to try once more to cross, and so 
rode back up to the bank where we had started in be- 
fore. But we could not get the ponies into the stream 
the second time. 

Such a night as that was, I hope never to pass 
again. Shivering, hungry, miserable, we could not 
sleep. 

At last morning came. As we had nothing to eat, 
it was of no use to spend time trying to kindle a fire; 
so we got into our wet saddles and rode down the 








hither bank of the river, 
looking for a place where 
the “set” of the curren‘ 
would help us 
for cross we must, and 
that at once, or perish of 
starvation and cold. 

We soon came opposite 
to our old camp, and could discern the white top of 
our wagon over the willow brush. The sight of it 
inspired us to fresh exertion. As we looked across, 
we saw a smoke there. ‘Ase is back!” Sax ex- 
claimed. Then we began shouting, but failed to 
make him hear us, though the river was scarcely 
more than four hundred yards wide at this point. 
This seemed strange, for we once or twice made out 
the form of a man through the willow copse, moving 
about the wagon. 

“Well,” said Sax, at length, “he couldn’t give any 
help if he did hear, so let’s get over, if we can. I’ve 
a notion, for my part,” he continued, ‘to lash my 
traps and clothes on my horse’s back, drive him 
across, and then swim over myself. You can do as 
you like, of course. I don’t like horseback swimming ; 
I’d rather swim unincumbered by either clothes or 
horse.” 

“But if we should fail to get over ourselves, after 
we had driven the horses across, we should be in a 
pretty fix,” I said. ‘Nota stitch of clothes left us.” 

“Not much worse than we are now,” growled Sax ; 
“but you do as you please. Don’t you go by me, old 
man.” 

I was inclined to favor his plan, however, and after 
looking for a place where the current set towards the 
opposite bank, we made packs of our clothes, car- 
bines, and other traps, strapped them to the saddles, 
and then breaking some big switches, attempted to 
drive the horses into the river. The only thing which 
either of us had sense enough to reserve from the 
packs, was a little bottle of matches. This I tied around 
my neck. My sheath-knife held by a strap I had 
kept buckled about my waist. This I did, thinking 
that possibly the knife might come into use if I should 
happen to become entangled in any floating tree. 
Otherwise than this we were—if I rightly remember 
the proper classic phrase—in puris naturalibus. But 
how the cold wind did whistle around our poor un- 
protected bodies! 

But we got somewhat warmed, driving the horses 
into the stream, both in body and temper. They set 
their feet and hung back. Cutting switches with my 
knife and big ones, too, we were obliged to use a large 
number to accomplish our purpose. In the mélée one 
of the animals trod on my bare great toe—and that 
was warm for a long time afterwards. 

Finally, we drove them in, and then with stones 
and clubs pelted them off into the current. When 
that struck them fairly, they went down stream. But 
the set of the current being towards the farther bank, 
they were hurried along, and at last, beginning to ex- 


to cross, 





strangely—and meanwhile I looked for my Pp 
ion, but could not see him. The farther I got out 





ert th Ives as they drew near the shore, they got 
to land, about two hundred yards below the wagon, 
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| and struggled through the submerged willows to high 
ground. 

“Well,” said Sax, “now it’s our turn; but it’s very 
strange that Ase hasn’t seen the horses or us before 
this time,” he continued. 

I was too cold and anxious to talk much; but Ase’s 
| conduct seemed almost unpardonable. We ran up 
| the bank a little way to look for a good place to jump 
in. Just then we saw a man, who was not Ase, lead. 
ing the horses up to the wagon. 

“That isn’t Ase!” T exclaimed. 

“That’s so. We are caught now. It’s some ras- 
cally road-agent, thief, or other, and he’s jumping 
us!” exclaimed Sax. ‘Well, we are in a pretty fix,” 
he continued, with a look of blank consternation. 
“We've just gone and given him everything.” 

He came out in sight a moment later, and we 
shouted to him to try to help us over the stream, but 
he turned, went back to the wagon, and the next mo- 
ment we saw him with a gun in his hand, evidently 
with the intention of picking us off. On this, we con- 
cluded it was safer to get out of sight in the bushes. 

(To be continued.) 
——- +o —__ 


For the Companion, 


MR. GLADSTONE AT WORK. 


If this article were to be an exhaustive exposition 
of its title, and fully describe Mr. Gladstone at work, 
it would resolve itself into a minute description of 
every hour of the waking day. Mr. Gladstone is at 
work only once aday. But then it is all day long, 

Heaven, in endowing him with intellectual quali- 
ties of the highest order, added the gift rare in this 
combination of incomparable bodily health. Of his 
more than seventy years of life, very few weeks have 
been filched from him by illness. 
tage to a man in any rank of life. 

To a public mean it is priceless. If we review the 
list of prominent public men throughout Europe and 
in the States, it will invariably be found that they are 
men of robust health. This is, of course, not because 
statesmanship is a peculiarly healthy avocation, but 
because only physically strong men can stand the 
wear and tear of public life. 

“Gladstone, who was always fond of music, is now 
quite enthusiastic about negro melodies,” Lord 
Malmesbury writes under date 1860, in his recently 
published memoirs. ‘He sings them with the great- 
est spirit and enjoyment, never leaving out a verse, 


and evidently preferring such as ‘Camp Down Rac- 
+” 





This is an advan- 
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es. Mr. Gladstone has long ago abjured negro 
melodies, but this extract is strikingly illustrative of 
his disposition. Whatever he undertakes, he per- 
forms with the greatest spirit and enjoyment. 

Some years ago he was smitten with the china 
mania. This ran through the period of the Parlia- 
ment of 1868, when he was, or might have been 
thought to be, engrossed with such works as the Trish 
Chureh Bill, the Irish Land Bill, the Edueation Bill, 
and the Ballot Bill. But he found time to go on with 
the collection of china, pursuing a rare cup and sau- 
cer as if they were clauses of the Land Bill, upon the 
rarrying of which he had set his heart. He had not 
only a collection of china, but one of the best in the 
possession of a private collector, and every piece he 
had himself secured. 

His passion for felling trees is of world-wide re- 

, hown. It is characteristic of him that he should take 
| up this unusual method for recreation. Felling a tree, 
as any who have tried it will know, provides for two 
or three hours, according to girth, about as hard work 
as & man can put his hand to; and this is the outdoor 
recreation which the Premier kindly takes to. 

He never rides, does not shoot nor hunt. He 
walks with long strides and unfailing vigor. But 
with a trusty axe in his hand, coat and waistcoat off, 
trouser-band tightened, and braces looped at his side, 
he enjoys some intervals of rest. 

Like all men of healthy organization, the Pre- 
mier must have his reasonable allowance of sleep. 
He can do with eight hours, when he can get it, but 
his allowance rarely exceeds seven. When at home 
at Hawarden, he makes a point of going to bed be- 
fore midnight, and is down with the regularity of 
clock-work at a quarter to eight. His first work is to 
walk over to the church in the neighboring village, of 
which his son is rector, where there is always early 
morning service. No vicissitudes of weather prevent 
him from fulfilling this duty. 

Lord William Bentinck used to say of Mr. Bright 
that if he had not been a Quaker, he would have been 
a prize-fighter. It is at least equally safe to assert 
that if Mr. Gladstone had not turned his attention to 
politics, he would have been a bishop; and in due 
course an archbishop. 

Failing that, every Sunday morning when he is at 
Hawarden he walks out to the reader’s desk in the 
parish church and gratifies a crowded congregation 
by reading the lessons for the day. 

During the session of 1885, just before the adjourn- 
ment for the Whitsun recess, Mr. Gladstone, as he 
sat upon the Treasury Bench, looked dead beat at last. 
| Things were troublous at home and abroad. Nego- 
| tiations with Russia were still proceeding to no visible 
| 
| 





end. Egypt was in a state of confusion; whilst in 
| the House of Commons the free lances of the opposi- 
tion, encouraged by this dark look-out, had redoubled 
their personal attacks upon the Leader of the House, 
| rowing from him an eloquent and pathetic protest 
in the name of the liberty and dignity of the House 
of Commons. In addition to these troubles, he was 
suffering from a severe cold which made it painful 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and difficult for him to uplift his voice. 

He was bound for Hawarden as soon as the House 
adjourned, and it might reasonably be expected that 
he would take the fullest opportunity of enjoying his 
rest. The House of Commons adjourned on the 
Thursday, and that same night the Premier slept 
amid the peace and rest of the woods that encircle 
Hawarden Castle. On the Sunday next he was stand- 
ing at the desk reading the lessons as if this duty 
comprised the full labor of the week. 

Whilst in residence at Hawarden, whether in the 
long recess or during the briefer intervals at Easter 

|or Whitsuntide, Mr. Gladstone takes what he is 
pleased to call a holiday—that is to say, he does not 
| within the space of twenty-four hours do more work 
| than an average of two men might think was a fail 
| allotment for them jointly 
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Apart from official labor, his correspondence is 


enormous. 
the Ile is, perhaps, a 
drawn, and is 


Times. 
now suffering from 
committed between 1874 and 1880. 
epoch time hung heavy on his hands. 













indiscretions 
During that 
He had 
abandoned the leadership of the Liberal party, 


couple write to him just as if he were 
little too easily 


days roll by! He is as methodical as he is ener- 
vetic, and cach day sees its measure of work 
accomplished. It would of course be impossible 
even for Mr. Gladstone personally to grapple with 
his correspondence, though he sees everything 
that is addressed to him. His secretaries open 
the letters, read them, fold them lengthwise, and 
endorse on the back the 
name of the writer, and 
the purport of his corres- 
pondence. 

Occasionally he writes a 
letter in his own hand. 
But this is less frequent 
than befell in 1874 to 1880, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| Mr. Gladstone’s correspondence, official and 
more especially private, seems to increase as the 


Ten years ago, a voyage of eleven or twelve 
days was considered satisfactory in speed; nine 
days was regarded as a decidedly quick trip. 
Now the passengers find themselves, as a not 
unusual thing, landed at Liverpool from New 
York or Boston in seven or eight days. A week’s 


event. 

The greater cheapness has, of course, been the 
principal incentive to the largely increased travel 
Europeward. A person may now secure a com- 
fortable passage, in a first-rate, fast-going steamer, 
for sixty dollars. He may get a return ticket, 
allowing him a six months’ run in Europe, for 
about one hundred dollars. 

It is not too much to say that a careful and pru- 
dent tourist may nowadays make a three months’ 
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which soon provid- 
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It is 
with a 


that 
re- 
solve to limit particular opportunities, he did not 


true 


MR. 


stern 


vo beyond the use of post-cards. But these he 
poured forth in endless profusion, and it is  prob- 
able that before the Disraeli Parliament showed 


signs of tottering to its fall, one per cent. of the 
population of the British Isles was in possession 
of a post-card written by Mr. Gladstone. 

In the autumn of 1879 his restless energy and 
his insatiable appetite for work were, it may be 
supposed, fairly satistied. It was at this time he 
embarked upon what is already known in history 
as the Midlothian Campaign. 

it was my fortune to accompany him through 
that memorable journey, and though long accus- 
tomed to witness his fours de force in the House 
of Commons, I was amazed at his tireless vitality. 
‘Take it for all in all, that was, 1 should say, the 
happiest three weeks of his life. 

It was, in its way, almost paralleled during the 
winter session of 1882. ‘This was specially sum- 
moned with the object of elaborating a scheme for 
the better conduct of Parliamentary proceedings, 
which threatened to come to a dead lock owing to 
the untamed activity of the obstructionists. Mr. 
Gladstone took the series of Resolutions in hand 
himself, carried them through preliminary stages 
by the force of irresistible eloquence, and then, 
night after night, fought word by 
by line, till the proposed 
scribed as Standing Orders. 


word, and line 
resolutions were in- 


Mr. Gladstone is, of course, assisted in his offi- 
As 
Premier he has two, who find their hands pretty 
full in the course of the session. 


cial correspondence by private secretaries. 


His official resi- 
at No. 10 
respectable, but 
house in a eul-de-sac 


dence and work -shop are situated 
Street, 
somewhat dingy 


Downing an eminently 
into which 
from Parliament 
Sir Robert Walpole was the first English 
Premier who took this for his official 


is obtained 


carriage 
Street. 


entrance 


residence. 
George IL. offered to present it to him for his  pri- 
vate use, but Sir Robert would accept it only upon 
coudition that it should be a heritage 
mier of the day. 
are held. 


for the Pre- 
It is here the Cabinet councils 


At Hawarden the same solid simplicity is ob- 
servable throughout the house, and in the library 
where Mr. Gladstone spends most of his time 
when within doors. But this room is riehly fur- 
nished with books, a wall-covering for which one 
would cheerfully dispense with anything uphol- 
sterers could do. 
windows and two fireplaces, is literally built about 
with bookcases. There are in this and other rooms 
over ten thousand volumes. It may be mentioned, 
in support of the foregoing contention as to what 
Mr. Gladstone might have been if he had not been 
a statesman, that a considerable proportion are 
Mheolovical works. 





The large room, with its three | 


GLADSTONE AT WORK. 
daily increases, and as he has more than once 
pathetically reminded an ineredulous House of 
Commons, his capacity for dealing with it is 
shrinking. Henry W. Lucy. 
+o, 

PEACE, 
0 Peace! thou source and soul of soeial life; 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence, 
Scicnee his views enlarges, Art refines, 
And swelling Commeree opens all her ports; 
Blessed be the man divine who gives us thee! 


—Thomson: Britannia, 


—+or- 
EUROPEW ARD. 


There are few more spirited, cheerful scenes in 
the early summer than those which are to be wit- 
nessed, several days in every week, on the docks 
of the great out-going ocean steamers. On the 
dock, and on the big vessel herself, as she is be- 
ing got ready to set out on her voyage, all is bus- | 
tle and animation. 

The shrill whistles of the officers; the quick | 
clambering and hauling of the crew ; the rattling of | 
the draymen’s carts, as they carry the huge trunks | 
on board; the puffing funnel; the bright, clean | 
decks; the cabin glistening with its glass-ware, 

give notice of the impending departure. 

Then there are the tourists, old and young, at- | 
tired in every variety of ocean costume, of all 
ranks and occupations, and with every expression 
of feature, from buoyant delight at the prospect | 
of the voyage and foreign sights, to the dismal | 
dread of the inevitable and fast approaching sea- 
sickness. 

Friends of the tourists are there, gathered in 
excited, chattering groups around them, eager 
that all should be said, the last joke made, the | 
last cheerful or tearful good-by given before the 
word of departure is heard and the thrilling mo- 
ment of separation comes. 

European travel has become to Americans in 
these days more than a fashion; it has almost 
reached the point of a settled national custom. 
Every year a greater number of Americans go 
abroad than went abroad the year before. In May 





summer tour in Europe as cheaply as he can 
enjoy a vacation in the mountains or the seaside 
at home, except so far as the cost of his orean 
ticket is concerned. ‘That is, for one hundred 
dollars additional, he can enjoy European travel 
instead of a home outing. ; 

The result of this cheapness is, that American 
tourists abroad belong to a much wider range of 
classes than formerly. There was a time when 
only people who were rich and of leisure could go 
to Europe. 

Now the college student, the school-teacher, the 
professor and clergyman, the moderate shop- 
keeper, the tired editor, the lawyer or doctor with 
a fair practice, the bridal pair of only limited 


trip is no longer looked upon as a marvellous | 
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| not the tongue and the company of the village 
| gossip ? 


She—it is not always a woinan, however 
—can tell us all about other people ; but we know 
that as soon as she gets to the next house she will 
tell other people about us. 

Every one despises this gossip. 
her bad repute. 


She deserves 
Curiosity of this sort tends to 
pe the person who gives way to it to peer into 
| meaner and still meaner matters, and destroys the 
| taste for knowledge of what is really worth know- 
| ins- So it is with a community when it goes 
| mad to know about the private life of men. Is it 
|not so to-day with the American people uncon- 
sciously, but none the less really ? 

That which interests men and parties most is 

| the filling of offices. That which excites the most 
| political feeling is an official scandal—the misuse 
jot his position by a public officer. Persons and 
| their doings attract more attention than princi- 
ples. 
Let us try to rise above such mean things. 
| Boycotting is not a good thing, but if you can 
| choose between two papers, one of which caters 
| to the depraved taste that craves personal sensa- 
| tions and gossip, while the other does not, avoid 
| the former and read the latter. 
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HELPING OTHERS. 


“Many years ago,” said the old clergyman, ‘I was at 
a Commencement of one of the many small colleges 
in the interior of the country, which train the sons of 


means, are to be found on the big steamers, quite | our tradesmen and farmers into men, and train them 
as numerously as the nabob of Wall Street, the | well. Among the young men who were graduated 
merchant prince, or the family man and woman | was one who had taken the highest honors, the vale- 





ad June the tourists who take passage for the 


of inherited wealth. 

Lord Bacon said, ‘““Travel tries a man.” It is 
certainly a most valuable method of education ; 
and hence it is fortunate that so many people, who 
need rest, change, and refined recreation, even 
though they are not rich, can nowadays go 
abroad. 

ee co 


A STATESMAN. 


Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gain’d no title, and who lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approv’d, 

And prais’d, unenvied by the muse he lov’d. 


—Pope. 


a 
IMPERTINENT CURIOSITY. 


The American people must be excused for a cer- 
tain degree of curiosity respecting the interesting 
event which took place in the White House on the 
second of June. Only once before in the history 
of the country has a President been married while 
in office, and never before has a President been 
married in the Executive Mansion. No wonder 
the wedding set society agog. 

But there is a wide difference between the inter- 
est. which any people must feel in the doings 
of their chief magistrate, and the prying curiosity 
that insists upon knowing what the persons most 
immediately concerned desire to keep private. 
The one is laudable, the other is base and degrad- 
ing. 

In this particular instance, there was an evident 
wish on the part of the President to keep this 
purely personal affair to himself. Even the en- 
gagement “leaked out,” and was formally ad- 
mitted only a few weeks before the wedding. 
Every arrangement was made in privacy, and not 
only without taking the public into the confidence 
of the President, but with a plainly intimated 
purpose of not taking it into his confidence. 

Finally, the ceremony was performed in the 
presence of a smaller company than the country 
bride usually draws from among her school-dis- 
trict friends. That company was strictly limited 
to a few relatives of the bride and bridegroom, 
the members of the Cabinet and their wives, the 
President’s private secretary, and the officiating 
clergyman and his wife. 

How did the public meet this wish, in every 
way proper and natural, of the President’s? The 
newspapers, instead of respecting it, teemed with 
gossip and tattle-trash of the most nauseating de- 
scription. 


despatches with trivial details of the smallest mat- 
ters. They tried to discover and then tell the 
world what the parties concerned had a perfect 
right to conceal. 

Outside of the newspaper circle there was the 
same impertinent curiosity. Indeed, it was to 
cater to this curiosity that the newspapers en- 
gaged in their discreditable work. It was even 
reported that people in Washington were “indig- 
nant” that the President carried on this affair with 
so much “mystery.” It seems to have been taken 
as an offence that he chose to have a little privacy 
about the important event. 

Is it necessary to say that in all this the Ameri- 


can people displayed one of the least praiseworthy | 


phases of their national character? Let it be un- 


If the correspondents could not find | 
out anything really worth telling, they filled their | 


Atlantic voyage may fairly be counted in thou- derstood that their whole offence consisted in their 
sands. Every year, too, sees more steamers added | wish to know private matters which the parties in 
to the ocean lines, and more frequent trips made } the case wished, and had a right, to keep private. 
to and fro. | If it had been a public royal wedding, or if the 
In two respects, at least, the ocean trip to Europe | President had not expressed or implied a desire 
has been conspicuously improved within the past | that it should not be a public affair, the case 
few years. The increased travel has intensified | would have been different. 
the competition between the rival lines, and this | The intense passion for prying into the private 
increased competition has worked for the benefit | lives of others is a characteristic of a narrow 
of the travelling public. Its result has been two- | mind and of a lack of culture, if not of a low 
fold. The trip has become cheaper, and it has | order of intellect? Whose tongue do we dread ? 
become more rapid. | Whose visit do we most dislike to receive? Is it 


dictory, prizes, and the presidency of his class. But 
| he received only a feeble round of applause when he 
| rose. 
| «What is wrong?’ I asked one of the Faculty. 

**+C-—— is a selfish fellow. All for himself. He 
will succeed in life, but his success will benefit no- 
body but C—.’ 

“Presently another lad stepped forward to speak. 
His place was not a high one, but from his fellow- 
students and the townspeople came a thunder of 
applause, which was no sooner over than it began 
again and again, while the grave professors looked on 
smniling. 

«What does this mean?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, that is Van ——!’ 

““*A jolly, popular fellow, fond of fun, everybody’s 
chum?’ I ventured. 

“ ‘No, not that. But Van is the only man I ever 
knew whose idea of a college is that it is a place for 
mutual help. He is not exceptionally bright, but he 
has hard common-sense, great warmth of heart, and 
unfailing tact. You would not credit me if I should 
tell you of the men he has helped during his course, 
the dull fellows whom he has coached, the idle ones 
that he has dragged to work, the dissipated that he 
has kept out of temptation. Oh, Van, for some reason, 
is like nobody else!’ 

“I kept a watch on Van after he left college for 
many years. He never became a wealthy, fashiona- 
ble, or powerful man, but he was the most helpful 
human being I ever knew. Not because he was 
kinder or more sympathetic than many others. The 
difference was his motive in living. 

“We all talk of the ‘battle of life.’ It is a struggle, 
in which we go down armed and equipped to contend 
with our fellows. No matter how friendly the com- 
petition, it is competition. If we go up, others must 
give place to us and go down. 

“Van's idea of the world was that which he had of 
college. It was a place in which we should help each 
other. This moving idea gave an utter lack of self- 
consciousness to him, and a singular powerful charm 
to him. No man, without great talent, ever possessed 
such wide and deep influence. He died last summer 
—went into some other life to help his fellows.” 

Is the popular idea of life right? Was not Van’s 
a better idea? 








NEW MEN, NEW TIMES. 


In 1868, while the heart-burnings left by the civil 
war were stil] hot and bitter, two leading ministers of 
the Methodist church met in Virginia at the house of 
a lay member of that sect. One was from New Eng. 
land, the other from a gulf State. The more they 
discussed the condition of the country, the more 
hopeless appeared the outlook to them. 

“The feeling of hate,” said one, ‘tis too deep ever 
to be eradicated. There is too much for individuals 
| to forgive,—financial ruin, the death of those who 
are dear, homes laid in ashes, lives blighted. There 
may be a forced union of States, but a united country 
—never.” 

*T agree with you,” said the other, “and not only 
| because of this recent feud, but because there is an 
inexorable difference between the two sections in 
their interests, their beliefs, their habits, and their 
| opinions. They will never unite again.” 

Their host, who was a farmer, listened to them in 
silence. “I have something to show you,” he said. 
“Do you see those two trees that have just been cut 
down? You notice how gnarled and crooked their 
trunks are, how rough the bark? You might as easily 
| try to bend iron. They are the old generation. You 
| and I are gnarled and hard and crooked like them. 
| Do you see the young saplings that have sprung out 
|of their roots? Tender, pliable, straight and green, 
| not a twist or crook in them. That is the new gener- 
| ation which will take our places.” 
| The New South, with ‘its combined Northern and 

Southern capital and labor, its union of interests, 
| habits and opinions with those of the North, proves 
| the truth of his prophecy. 
| “The new generation always stands upon different 
| ground from the old,” says Tourgenieff. “They may 

not be stronger or better men, but they are different.” 
| They do not inherit the prejudices, the experiences, 
| or the remembrances of their fathers. 

An early recognition by both fathers and sons of 
this ineffaceable difference would save much perplex- 
ity and misery in the family. The father would not 





hope to mould the son (as he too often does) into an 
| ideal improved copy of himself; and the boy would 
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THE YOUTH’S 





not feel the struggle before him half so difficult if he 
would understand that it is not with the fully equipped 
strong men of his father’s age he will have to com- 
pete, but with his own different generation. 


| 
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A BOY’S COURAGE, 

Do the lads of this generation declaim that poetical 
tribute to youthful heroism which extols the boy 
who “stood on the burning deck, whence all but him 
had fled’? When we were boys, there was scarcely a 
“Declamation Day” on which we did not hear it re- 
cited. It may be that the years since then have been 
so freighted with examples of boyish heroism that 
no boy now cares for ““Casabianca.” 

One of these later, and, to our thinking, more at- 
tractive examples of youthful heroism occurred at 
the outbreak of the Sepoy mutiny in 1857. Just be- 
fore the awful storm broke, the system of electric 
telegraphs had been extended over the surface of 
British India. 

The mutineers rushed to Delhi, to seize upon the 
old hereditary seat of the Mohammedan Empire, and 
began cutting the throats of Europeans. While the 
rattle of cannon and musketry was rolling around the 
telegraph office, a little English boy, moved by the 
English sense of duty, stuck to his post until he had 
telegraphed to the Commissioner at Lahore. The 
message announced that the mutineers had arrived 
at Delhi, and had murdered this civilian and that 
officer, and wound up with these significant but child- 
like words, **We’re off!’ 

The boy’s courage and sense of duty saved the Pun- 
jab. As soon as the telegram reached Lahore, the 
general in command of the Sepoys disarmed them. 
When they learned of the rising at Delhi, they were 
powerless to do any injury. 

The general flashed the awful news to Peshawur. 
The Hindoostance regiments there were also dis- 
armed, and, though mutineers at heart, were ren- 
dered incapable of harm. 

Then the telegraph was cut by the rebels—but the 
boy at Delhi had saved Northern India to the British 
crown. The officer in charge had been killed, but 
that brave lad stayed long enough at the instrument 
to despatch the warning. 
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IGNORANCE, 


REFRESHING 


It is sometimes very trying to be found lacking in 
knowledge on certain points with which the rest of 
the world is evidently conversant. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we do not always appreciate our mistakes. 

“How do you like Tennyson?” said a young man 
to a society belle, as they chatted between dances. 

“Oh,” said she, innocently, “I never was there. 
it a pretty place?” 

Her partner’s reply is not recorded. 

A lady who had travelled in Europe was expatiat- 
ing to an acquaintance upon the wonders which she 
had seen there. She had just. finished a fluent de- 
scription of the famous Strasburg clock, when her 
friend inquired,— 

“And did you 
Rhine’ ?” 

But those are the people who are ignorant of what 
they should have known, and who succeed in being 
simply amusing. There do come times, however, 
when a certain kind of ignorance is refreshing. 

When Longfellow translated the “Divina Com- 
media,” every one was obliged, by the example of the 
learned, to admire it, and a knowledge of Dante at 
once became imperative. The name of the great 
Italian was in the mouth of the fashionable and the 
would-be “cultured” classes of society from morning 
till night. When the rage was at its height, a stranger 
arrived in Boston to whom a friend, a native of the 
city, at once put the pertinent inquiry,— 

“Do you like Dante?” 


Is 


see the celebrated ‘Watch on the 


“No,” was the answer. “I don’t know him. Who 
is he?” 
“Come along!”’ cried his delighted friend. ‘Keep 


me in countenance. 
Dante. 


It isn’t respectable not to like 
I’m the only man in Massachusetts who 
doesn’t, and I detest his very name. Come to dinner 
with me!” 


ei 
FRIENDLY TO DOGS. 


The late James Hullet, of Birmingham, England, 
insisted that there is a direct relation between dogs 
and poverty. Setting aside those cases where dogs 
are kept for hunting, and regarding the masters of a 
single dog, he affirmed that the ownership of two 
dogs is a proof of shiftlessness, and that the man 
who keeps three dogs is on the road to financial ruin. 

Having a passion for collecting out-of-the-way sta- 
tistics, he tried to establish his position by making a 
canvass of all the bakers in Birmingham. The result 
s'i:owed that those bakers who kept two or more dogs 
did less business and owned less property than those 
who had no dogs or owned but one. 

Mr. Hullet published his statistics, and thereby 
created an excited controversy. The statistician set- 
tled nothing, but he was the unwitting cause of ad- 
vertising every baker who could boast that he owned 
two dogs. The populace sided with them, and those 
bakers who kept three or four dogs found their worth- 
less curs of more value than their reputation for 
making the best of bread. 

One man, known as the “Five-Dog Baker,”’ accum- 
ulated a small fortune, for the people thronged his 
shop, as if it were the place where the whitest 
bread and the sweetest cakes could be found. 

————~+o>—_“——__ 
THE HEALTH OF FEMALE STUDENTS. 


When colleges for the education of women were 
first opened, it was objected that the female constitu- 
tion made it impossible for women to go through the 


| quite as many improve in health by the regular habits 


} the care in the world, they do fall into the river. 


| around the waist of each male child, to which is at- 








soon after graduation, as some young men do. But 


of college life, and graduate with higher vitality than 
when they began study. 

It may be accepted as an established fact that a pro- 
longed course of study involves fewer dangers to 
health than a round of fashionable dissipation. 


$4 
A NATION OF CONTRADICTIONS, 


Some Eastern nations are made up of contradic. 
tions. The Bengalee frankly says, ‘‘I am timid,’’ and 
dies with a calmness that a brave man might envy. 
The Chinese have little physical courage, but they will 
commit suicide if an enemy may be thereby injured. 
At Hankow, a Chinese barber prosecuted one of his 


A pure Coffee, equal to the finest Java and Mocha, ata 
somewhat less price. Try it. 


delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with a/co- 


coaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, ete., is unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is 


its falling off and promoting its healthy growth. 


COMPANION. - 











Momaja Coffee will suit the most fastidious palate. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv, 
—_—-—-- ~~ 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 


holic washes, and plastering it with grease, which has no 
affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Burnett's Co- 


peculiarly adapted to its various conditions, preventing 
(Adv, 





men for stealing two dollars. The man committed 
suicide, not for shame, because theft is not discredita- 
ble in China, but to spite his master. 


As soon as he was dead, his widow went before a 
mandarin and proved to him that her husband’s death 
had been caused by his master’s prosecution. The 
mandarin condemned the barber to pay one hundre 
and twenty dollars for the support of the widow. 

The house-boats throng with children, and, with all 
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To guard against that contingency, a cord is tied 


tached a float. But no femule child is provided with 
a float; they may drown and welcome. 

Boys are prized. The punishment for stealing a 
male child is death. But girls are considered an ex- 
pensive nuisance, and frequently die from lack of 
care. Their bodies are tossed into the nearest hole. 
A large ditch outside of Foo-chow was so much used 
for the purpose that the authorities posted the notice : 
“Female infants may not be thrown here.” 

The people seem to be indifferent to human suffer- 
ing, however piteous. ‘One day in Foochow,” writes 
an English officer, “the struggles of a drowning man 
absorbed the interest of a crowd, who made not the 
slightest effort to rescue him. 

“A bystander, unable to obtain a clear view, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the man had really perished, 
whereupon the irritated mob immediately tossed the 
sceptic into the river with the remark, ‘Go and look 
after him yourself.’ He, too, perished.” 

The author of “English Life in China” writes that 
it isa country “where roses have no fragrance, the 
women no petticoats, and the magistrates no honor; 
where old men fly kites, and puzzled people seratch 
their backs instead of their heads; where the seat of 
honor is on the left, and the abode of intellect in the 
stomach; where to take off your hat is insolent, and 
to wear white is to wear mourning; where, finally, 
there is a literature without an alphabet, and a lan- 
guage without a grammar.” 





—— 
TURNED THE LAUGH ON THEM. 


The world is not yet wholly clear of the old opinion 
that women have no business to know anything, but 
only to “look pretty.” 

—"Where is any author in the world 

Teaches such beauty as a woman’s eye? 
Learning is but an adjunct”—— 
But when a good-looking girl outstrips her male com- 
petitors in scholarship, the latter should be silent on 
the subject of intellectual inferiority. The Boston 
Record says: 


A young girl living in Middlesex County decided 
last summer to try the Harvard examinations in the 
autumn, with a view to entering the regular course of 
study in the annex. She betook herself, therefore, 
with a trunkful of books, to a secluded home in the 
country, and settled herself for ten weeks’ hard work 
reviewing her high-school studies and conquering 
Greek quite by herself to pass for college. 

Two young gentlemen presently appeared on the 
scene, determined also upon secluded preparato: 
study. When they learned that the pretty girl with 
Titian hair was “digging”? for Harvard, too, they 
tried to laugh her out of her ambition. 

One of them told her it was really a sin and against 
nature for a seventeen-year-old girl to try to read 
Greek alone or to take a Harvard course. The other 
youth declared that it didn’t matter, she’d never “get 
through the exams. any way,” and both tried to per- 
suade her to take rides and boating excursions. 

But still she worked faithfully and studied her 
Greek until the examination came. Then she went 
down to Cambridge and passed her examinations 
triumphantly, while the young men failed dismally and | 
had to study another year before getting into college. 








AN OLD LETTER. 


The boy of ’86 ought to be interested in a letter 
written by a boy more than four hundred years ago. 
The boy was in school at Eton, England, and he 
wished his brother living in London to send him some 
money, a pair of shirts, a pair of slippers, a jacket 
and some cloth. He expressed his wishes as follows: 


“Right reverent and Worchepful brodyr—I recom- 
mende me onto you, desyrynge to here of yowre wel- 
fare and prosperite; letynge you wete that I have re- 
sevyd of Alwedyr a lettyr, and a nobyll in gowlde 
therein. Ferthermore my creausyr [creditor] Maoster 
Thomas heretely reomandyd him to yow, and he 
praythe yow to send him sum money for my com- 
mons; for he seythe ye be xxii s. [twenty-two shil- 
lings] in hys dette, for a monthe was the pay for when 
he had money last. 

“Also I beseche you to sende me a hose-clothe, one 
for the haladays of sum colore, and anothyr for the 
workyung days, how corse soevr it be it maketh no 
matyr: and a stomechre and ii schyrtes, and a peyer 
of sclyppers. 

“And if it be like you that I may come with Alwyder 
be watyr, and sporte me with you in London a day or 
ii thys terme tyme, then ye may let all thys be tyl the 
tyme that I come, and then I wol tell yow when I 
schall be redy to come from Eton, by the grace of 
God Whom have yow in Hys kepyng. 

“Wryten the Saturday next aftyr All Halown Day 
with the hand of your brodyr. 

“Nov. 7, 1478. WN. PASTON.” 


a. 
NAUTICAL. 


A sailor escorting his lady to church informed her 
that her bonnet had a “list to port,” and fearing she 
would lose the article, he suggested that she should 
“clew up her topsail.”” By the time they arrived at 
church, she had “luffed,” “tacked,” “sailed before 
the wind,” and “drifted to starboard” in a way 
to puzzle anything but a full-rigged man-o’-war. 





course of severe studies such as young men pursued. 


The objection, a plausible one, was supported by the ; 


authority of experienced physicians. But facts and 
theories do not always harmonize, and even the ardent 
friends of the higher education for women have been 
surprised at the results of actual experience. 

It is proved, by the records carefully kept in the 
various colleges, that young women can pursue with 
success the severest studies, and not only retain but 
improve their health by the college discipline. 


Some, as might be expected, fall victims to their 
ambition, and break down in the college course, ar 


Another sailor had occasion one day to mount a 
Mexican donkey of most irascible temper, and finding 
it impossible to guide the beast, engaged an Indian 
boy to seize the animal’s tail as a guiding and propel- 
ling power. In this unique manner the man of the 
sea was navigating, when he happened to encounter 
the captain of the ship to which he belonged. 

“Hello, Weaver!” exclaimed the officer. “‘Whither 
bound?” 

Weaver drew up, touched his tarpaulin, and re- 
plied, “Faith, captain! that’s jist w’at I’m wantin’ 
ter find out! Firrst I drift to leeward. An’ then I 
inakes a lurch to windward. 


Sure, I’ve nayther ba- 
rometer nor coompass, an’ the only way to find out 





Kursheedt's Standard 
Fashionable Specialties 


Adapted to the 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


A Practical and Useful Guide for Ladies 
who regard Fashion, yet must STUDY 
ECONOMY. 

Published FIVE TIMES A _ YEAR. 
Midsummer Number NOW READY. 

Each number contains descriptions and 
illustrations, with prices, of the LATEST 
SPECIALTIES and NOVELTIES, prac- 
tically adapted to the MOST RECENT 
FASHIONS. 
mation not found in any ordinary Fashion 





It includes matter and infor- 


Journal or Dealer’s Catalogue, and is an 
invaluable SHOPPING GUIDE to Ladies ; 
equally so to all, whether purchasers by 
mail or over the counter. 

We manufacture LACES, EMBROID- 
ERIES, BRAIDS, TRIMMINGS, RUCH- 
INGS, APPLIQUES, etc., etc., and the 
BEST and LATEST PATTERNS are 
presented to the lady public in advance of 
their being offered for sale in the stores. 


Single Copies sent on receipt of 5 cents. 
Address 


THE KURSHEEDT M’F’G C9., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


CHECKER AND BACKGAM- 
MON TABLE. 


Yearly Subscription, 25 cents. 














The Only machine that received an award on both Horse-power 
and Thresher and Clearer, at the Centennial Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given bv the New York 
Siate Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers ; and is 
the Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in the 
United States, forillustration and description in “* Appleton 's Cyclo. 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,” recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country, Cata © sent tree. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 











We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, Xe. ‘Peas of ail 
kinds from 30 to 70cents per pound. We doa very large 


| Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 


9 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS 
as Premiums with $, $7 and $l0 orders, Wurrk ‘TEA 
SETs with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 
$13 orders. GOLD-BAND OR Moss-ROSE SETS of 44 
pieces or DINNER SETS of I pieces, with 20 orders, 
and a Host of other Premiums. We carry the largest 
stock, and do the largest Tea and Cotlee business, in 
Boston, Over 15,000 club orders sent to COMPANION 
readers during the past tive years. Send postal (and 
mention the COMPANION) for our large Illustrated Price 
and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUMORS, 

Skin Blemishes 
“—] AND C—: 
) BIRTH MARKS 
» _-are-cured-by- 


Cuticura 


HE SKIN and Sealp of Infantile 
for allaying Itehing, Burning and 
x the first symptoms of Eezema, 
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IR CLEANSING 

and Birth Hh 8, 
Inflammation, for curin 
Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Seall Head, Serofula, and other ine 
herited skin and blood diseases, 
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CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purilier, internally, are in- 
fallible. 

CUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers free 
from poisonous ingredients, 

Sold everywhere, Price, CUTICURA, 50¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1, Prepared by the POTTER 
CHEMICAL Co,, BosToON, MASS, 
gP"Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
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SOAP, 25¢.3 
DRUG AND 














This convenient table is made from chestnut in a sub- 
stantial manner. It is 27 inches high, 24 long, and 18 wide, | 
On the reverse side of the table is a fine Backgammon 
Board, By loosening the knobs at the sides of the table, 
you can have either a Checker or Backgammon 
Board. The table is light, and can easily be moved 
about. When not in use as a game-table, it can be used 
for a work or study table. A pretty scarf can be thrown 
over it, and it will make a useful article of furniture. 


REVERSIBLE. 


We have these tables made in large numbers, and thus 
are able to offer A GREAT BARGAIN, It is so made 
that itis packed into a small compass, in order to make 
the express charges light. 

We offer it for sale for only @1, It must be sent by 
express and charges paid by purchaser, 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


WORK FOR SUMMER DAYS. 


Stamping Patterns are FULL SIZE. . 

Please 
COMPANION. 
Our Patterns are full size. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


papers. 





} me bearin’s is ter ax the man at the bila,” 


Publishers Youth's Companten, BORTON, MAKE. 





KENSINGTON ART STAMPING AND EM- anything else. Burton & Ort.iey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


BROIDERY is very popular with the ladies. The 
Outfit we offer for this work is the best because the 


read our offer of this outfit in the last week’s | 
Please remember that there are imita- 
tions of our Stamping Outfits advertised in many 


BACK Acue.Uterine Pains, Soreness and Weak- 
PLASTER. Warranted. 25¢. 
Bu Ss 
GERFECT) 
~~ Flavoring 
, HIGHLY 
WentTRA hy 
| EX] RAG \ 
consists in their 

Perfect Purity and Great Strength. 
more engross attention than the 
purity of the preparations which 
compounds prepared for the human 
stomach. 

not only true to their names, but 
are prepared from fruits of the 
trated that a small quantity only 
need be used. Housekeepers should 


ness speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
<> 

The superiority of these Extracts 

There is no subject which should 
are used in flavoring the various 

Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are 
best quality, and so highly concen- 
insist on having them. 





JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolutely the best. Makes ladies’ shoes look 
new, not varnished. Ask any reliable dealer. 
Do not be persuaded by imterested dealcrs to take 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Cleanli- 





ness Durability snd Cheapness, Unequalied. 
MO@LSS BROE., Prouciatara, Canten, Masa, 
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TAMPA. 


And this is Tampa; yonder lies the Bay 
That Spanish cavafiers 

Enchanted saw upon their unknown way, 
In far and faded years,— 


That to their eyes so calm and placid seemed, 
So bright and wondrous fair, 

They drifted on with silent lips, and dreamed 
The Holy Ghost was there. 


Here lies a fortress old, a fleld of death; 
nd here, as years increase, 
The useless cannon hide their heads beneath 
The snow-white sands of peace. 


The Gulf winds warm the orange orchards stir, 
And from dark trees like walls, 

In long festoons and threads of gossamer, 
The trailing gray moss falls, 


And ships come in from tropic seas, and go, 
And sails the Gulf winds fan; 

And few do know, or scem to care to know, 
That here that march began, 


That set the crown of empires in the West, 
And gave the nations birth, 

That stand like gracious queens, above the rest, 
Upon the thrones of earth. 


The town is fair, and fairer yet the Bay, 
And wari the trade-winds blow, 

Where lateen sails moved on their lonely way, 
Three centuries ago. 


De Soto's hands lie deep beneath the wave; 
Dust are his cavalicrs, 

The cypressed waters murmuring o’er his grave, 
The silent pilot hears 


In that far river where they laid him down, 
Where low the ringdoves sigh, 

And oft the full moon drops her silver crown, 
From night’s meridian sky. 


And here, where first his banners caught the breeze, 
The ae d towns arise; 

And his great faith that piloted the seas 
Beneath uncertain skies, 

And dared the wilds by Christian feet untrod, 
Is strong with hope to man; 

And here, where touched the new world’s ark of 

God, 

Fair skies the rainbows span. 

© Tampa, Tampa, near the ¢ 
Who would not linger here 


Where on the homes the range-gardens hide, 
June smileth all the year? 


sulf's warm tide! 





Where never comes the autumn nor the spring, 
Nor summer's flercer i 

Where never cease the mocking-birds to sing, 
Nor roses new to blow, 






Tampa, Florida, 


—+or— 
For the Companion. 
ELOQUENT, BUT PERSONAL. 


Oratory seeks a crowd. It confines itself to | 
convincing and persuading men in amass. The | 
late Dr. Kirk, of Boston, was a pulpit orator, and 
in the days of his strength, crowds flocked to hear 
his brilliant sermons. So great was his popularity | 


_ THE YOUTH’S 


——__: 
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prayer, while the train speeded along. When 
their eyes met, the teacher recognized a disci- 
ple. 

The persuasive clergyman had obeyed his Mas- 
ter’s command, ‘‘Go, make disciples.” A disciple 
is one who, having learned, believes in the Master’s 
doctrines and adheres to them. A learner needs a 
teacher, and teaching is, at its best, a work be- 
tween man and man. 

tO 


DOING HIS BEST. 


The young man “who does the best his circum- 
stance allows,” makes even that a stepping-stone to 
success. When poverty obliged Stephen A. Douglas, 
a boy of fifteen years, to give up all hope of entering 
college, he indentured himself as an apprentice to a 
cabinet-maker. For two years he worked at his 
trade with such industry as to become a first-rate 
cabinet-maker. A feeble body and poor health forced 
him out of the shop. When he discovered that he 
could not become a mechanic, he determined to study 
law. He began a course of classical studies at an 
academy, and carried it on with the application which 
enabled him within four years to master nearly an 
entire collegiate course. During that time he also 
persistently followed a course of law studies, under 
the instruction of an able lawyer. 


At twenty years of age, he left the academy and 
the law office, to seek his fortune in that vaguely de- 
fined region then known as “‘the West.” He wandered 
through Cleveland, Cincinnati, Louisville and St. 
Louis, seeking in vain for some “opening” through 
which he might pass to self-support. 

In his pilgrimage he arrived at Jacksonville, IIl., 
with thirty-seven cents in his pocket, and he himself 
unknown to any person in the town. He sought em- 
plazenent as a law clerk, offering his services for his 
soard and lodging. No lawyer wanted him. He sold 
his school-books to pay for bread and bed, and walked 
to Winchester on a cold December day. 

The morning after his arrival, he fet his lohinge 
to find employment. As he approached the public 
square, he saw a crowd, and joined it. An adminis- 
trator, about to sell by auction the stock in trade of a 
deceased merchant, was halted by the want of some 
man competent to keep a record of the sales, and to 
make out the bills of purchasers. 

No person in the crowd, though several of them 
had been asked, was willing to undertake the duty. 
The administrator was embarrassed, and the would- 
be buyers impatient. 

“P’ raps this ’ere stranger,” said a man, pointing to 
voung Douglas, “would do the job. He looks as if 
he could read, write, and cipher.” 

The administrator pressed him to serve, and ten- 
dered him the liberal salary of two dollars a day. He 
consented; the auction lasted three days, and the 
temporary clerk had six dollars in his pocket, no 
mean sum for a man whose cash amounted to only 
thirty-seven cents. But he had gained more than the 
money. The poy mes with which he discharged 
his duties won for him the admiration of buyers, ad- 
ministrator and auctioneer. 

It was in the days when President Jackson was 
fighting the United States Bank, and party feelings 
were at fever-heat. Young Douglas was a partisan 
of Gen. Jackson’s administration. At intervals dur- 





| political conversations which took place. 


ing the sule, and in the evenings, he joined in the 
The ability 
and the good-nature he showed in defending the 
President caused the old farmers to take him to their 
hearts. It was discovered that he was poor, and 
wished to open a school. In a few days his new 
friends provided him with forty pupils, each of whom 
was to pay three dollars per quarter. 

While teaching school, he devoted his evenings to 


when he preached in Albany that Van Renssalaer, | studying the statutes of Illinois. On Saturday after- 


the patron and owner of scores of houses, declared 


noons he acted as counsel before the justice’s court. 
At the end of three months he abandoned his school, 


that the value of his property had been doubled | and opened a law office. The money he had received 


by Mr. Kirk’s labors. | 

A young lady of fashion and wealth was once | 
present when Mr. Kirk preached a sermon in be- 
half of some benevolent institution. She was so 
thoroughly moved, that having no money in her 
purse, she putinto the plate her gold watch, chain, 
rings, bracelets and pin. 

The gentleman who had accompanied her to 
church remonstrated with her on her impulsive- 
ness, but she, not heeding him, went home di- 
vested of every trinket she had worn. The next 
day her father redeemed these evidences of his 
daughter’s susceptibility to Dr. Kirk’s elo- 
quence. 

Those who remember him as he was in those 
days will not be surprised at the anecdote, for 
they can recall the persuasive sound of his voice, 
his rare knowledge of human nature, and the 
brilliant rhetoric with which he won the hearts of 
an audience. 

But Dr. Kirk, unlike many orators, refused to 
allow masses of men to absorb his eloquence. He 
had the gift of speaking with persuasive speech to 
one man, and he used it whenever the occasion 
w?s a fitting one. 

One day, walking in a country road, he met a 
man staggering home. He turned, took the 
drunkard’s arm, and while steadying him, talked 
with such pathos that the poor man’s penitence 
sobered him. He promised his persuasive mentor 
that he would never again drink a drop of rum. 

“Then let us drop on our knees in this corner of 
the fence,” said Dr. Kirk, “and ask God to help 





| Presidential candidate, is well known. 





you keep your vow.” 

The penitent man knelt on the ground, by the 
side of the eloquent preacher, who breathed an 
earnest prayer that God would give strength to 
his resolution and help him keep his vow. 

On another occasion, while on a journey, he 
happened to occupy a seat in a car with a strang- 
er. Dr. Kirk began a conversation on general 
topics, and soon turned it upon the subject of per- 
sonal religion. 

The persuasive clergyman so won the gentle- 
man’s confidence that he confessed that he had 
often been almost persuaded to become a Chris- 
tian, but had as often deferred the act to a more 
convenient season. 

“Are you almost persuaded now ?” gently in- 
quired Dr. Kirk. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Then let us bow our heads on the back of the 
seat and ask God to help you te become one this 
minute.” 

The man and the clergyman bowed in silent 





for teaching, together with his fees for legal services, 
— him in applying to the Supreme Court for a 
icense to practise law. 

In seven years from the date of his application he 
occupied a seat upon the Supreme Court bench, and 
in ten years he went back to the East as a member of 
Congress. His subsequent career as a United States 
Senator, a leader of the Democratic party, and a 
Doubtless, it 
is spotted with errors and faults, for he was but a 
man; but it illustrates that honor and fame come to 
him who, instead of repining at his situation, uses it 
as a fulcrum. 


—~+@>— 
A PROVOKING ROBBER. 


Mounted on an active little Indian pony, I set off 
alone from a wood station on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road (not fifty miles from Helena, Montana) one 
afternoon early last fall, upon a little hunt on my 
own account. After having ridden perhaps four miles 
over gulchy, rough country, I reached the top of the 
range, and discovered a fairly level region, covered 
here and there with clumps of spruce. After looking 
about well, I decided to ride to a certain rock a short 
distance to the east, and there picket my horse, while 
I proceeded to hunt afoot. My plan in hunting deer 
is always to find them before they find me, if possible, 
not being, as a rule, very successful at a snap shot. 

Jogging on toward a very high rock, I suddenly 
espied a fine great black-tail buck, standing among 
some small shrubs off five hundred yards, perhaps, 
to my right. Such a distance was, of course, out 
of the question, even for my trusty Bullard. So, 
without seeming to notice him, I rode on, turning off 
to the left a little; and thinking himself unobserved, 


| I had the satisfaction of seeing the buck walk slowly 


behind a bush, to keep out of my sight. By working 
off to the left for three hundred yards or so, I got 
behind a slight eminence, which enabled me to come 
up within two hundred yards. 

At this — I saw there were three bucks, instead 
of one! Now the question was, how could I get 


closer? ‘There was one little shrub, not over eighteen 
inches high and two feet wide, farther on and nearly 
Peering over it, I could see that the bucks were there, 
and as yet perfectly unsuspicious of anything. This 
game was about one hundred and fifty steps (as 
afterwards paced it). 

sends the bullet just right, I resolved inwardly to 
bring down at least two of those bucks. 

Lying flat, I fired the first shot, and saw my = 
go down. Then jumping to my feet, I took a deter- 
and before he had taken ten leaps, I fired in. e 
fell sprawling. I heard the “plump” of the bullet; 
no more. He fell again, dead, not sixty yards from 
the first. 
cedar, I soon had them dressed. But I could not 
hang them up, for they were far too heavy. A slight 

Horresco referens! There stood a perfectly mon- 
strous bear—a grizzly—not twenty feet back of me! 
eye fellon! Why, he looked as if he could absorb a 
man by just looking at him! I had let that t 








The instant I turned, he bristled, let out a per- 
fectly blood-curdling snort, and lunged forward, ris- 
ing on his haunches, to pounce on me—after a griz- 
zly’s peculiarly ugly mode of attack. : 

iy trusty Bullard lay on the ground, five or six 
yards out to my left, as near the beast as to me. In 
such a situation there was, of course, but one thing to 
do—run. Iran. I Fa gave one long fox-leap off, 
and then gathered for a life-and-death race. ex- 

ted the beast would chase me and run me down; I 

new he could do it. 

But I had not gone far when I found that such was 
not the animal’s intention. He had smelled some- 
thing better—the venison—and was already afoul of 
it, with a tremendous appetite, apparently. 

I returned to the place the next morning, and found 
nothing of the bear then, though we searched till 
afternoon. Every scrap of the venison had either 

m eaten or carried off during the night. Alto- 
gether, I considered it a most provoking rencontre. 


44> 
or 





For the Companion. 


THE TWO GRIEFS. 


Oft I think of the young mother, 
Who that day, smiling, wept, 
As she bent over the coffin 
Where a beautiful infant slept; 
Her fair, sweet child, who never— 
So brief its life had been— 
Had breathed the woful odor 
Of that flower we call sin / 
Oft I think of the pale mother, 
weet. — os) oy Bite 
0 wept so wildly, y 
As she gazed on her dead that day ;— 
Her child, in manhood’s season, 
ose heart so long had been 
The welcome habitation 
Of that awful presence, sin! 
And where indeed lay the difference 
Between those mothers’ tears,— 
Hers that were shed far her baby, 
Hers shed for the child of years? 
One hie i for a soul unanchored 
Within the Port of Rest, 
And one because for her darling, 
God knew earth was not best! 


GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 
—_—_—_or—_ 


DISGUSTED. 


A settler in Dakota who does not believe in that 
territory—which is developing a solid growth and 
prosperity—is a rarity, but The Bell, a newspaper 
published at Estalline, mentions one who in his dis- 
satisfaction and contrariety resembles Mrs. Gum- 
midge, ‘the lone, lorn creature” in “David Copper- 
field.” He was discovered by a man who was can- 
vassing for subscriptions in aid of the ‘“‘“Homestead 
Monument,” which is to be erected at Mitchel. 
Riding up to his cabin, the canvasser said: 


“Good morning, my friend.” 

“G’-mornin’.” 

“Fine day.” 

“Wal, nuthin’ extra.” 

“How are times with 

“Poor, stranger, r. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Oh, wheat’s so low, an’ I haint got none to sell.” 

“T am canvassing for’’—— 

“Don’t want no hail insurance.” 

“But this isn’t insurance of any kind; it is’—— 

‘Got all the fruit-trees I want.” 

“Yes; but I’m not atree-agent. This is something 
that I’m sure you will like to have your name”—— 

“Never sign no papers for strangers.” 

“Of course, but let me explain. We are getting 
pw to erect a monument to the Homestead Law 
and”’ 

“Is it dead, pardner?” 

“No; the idea is to erect an imposing granite shaft, 
one hundred and sixty feet high, in the centre of a 

uarter-section of land to Be reer the memory of 
the untold benefits of the Homestead Law.” 

“Yes, I calkilate they air untold; I don’t hear much 
*bout ’em in these parts.” 

“What! don’t you think you have derived great 
benefits from the Homestead?” 

“Not that I knows of.” 

“But it was free land for you.” 

“No, ’twasn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Had ter live on it an’ work it or starve ter death.” 

“There was no use in starving.” 

*Might’s well starve as t’ kill m’self workin’.”’ 

“No need of either. But you could not have gota 
farm without the law.”’ 

“Didn’t want none.” 

“What made you take any then?” 

“Cause some people said it was nice.”” 

“But it has given you a free home.” 

“Had one before.” 

“Then you haven’t enjoyed life on your home- 
stead?” 

“No. Freeze ter death in ther winter an’ blow ’way 
in ther summer.” 

“But you can sell your land.” 

“Don’t want ter.” 

“T don’t believe you like farming.” 

“Oh, farmin’ ’sall right when yer live in a civ’lized 
country—a place where there’s some trees where a 
fellar kin chop, an’ git a b’ar occasionally, or a ’coon. 
Why, stranger, there aint a ’coon in this hul country, 
and yer know it.” 

“Where did you live formerly?” 

“Mich’gan, north’n Mich’gan.” 

“You can’t give me anything for the monument?” 

“Not a cent.” 


————-__$_ $49 
HER BETTER DAYS. 





you a 


One often hears of people who have “seen better 
days,” by which is usually meant that the persons 
referred to were once rich and are now poor. A great 
deal of unnecessary sympathy is often wasted on this 
class of unfortunates, for to have been rich and then 
become poor is not the greatest misfortune one can 
know. A man can be a man, and a woman a true 
woman, in any condition in life. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, many of the persons who have “seen better 
days” are like the woman referred to in the following 
incident : 


A minister who was calling upon the people of his 
new parish, entered a small, shabby house on a back 
street. Everything in and about it indicated lack of 
energy and interest on the part of the occupants. He 
was shown into a parlor of the shabby-genteel de- 
scription. A woe-begone woman, clad in the shabby 
relics of past prosperity, came into the room, and 
said, with a whine,— 

“T am very glad to see you. It is good of you to 
come to see us now, although it is a poor place to 
come to. The time has been when I needn’t have 
been ashamed to have anybody call.” 

“Why need you be ashamed now?” asked the 
minister. 

“Oh, everything is gone—our fine house, fine furni- 
ture, wardrobe, horses, carriages; there is nothing 
left worth living for.” 

“Surely the things you name are not all there is to 
live for.” 

“Oh, well, I ean never be happy without them,” 
and the woman began to cry. “If people had any 
Seeling, if they would only bear in mind that I had 
seen better days, it wouldn’t be so hard; if they’—— 

tag here she broke down entirely, and wept aloud. 





in the course. I flattened out and crawled to it. 
was the very last bit of cover, and the distance to m 
Nerving myself for the sure and steady aim which 
And I did it! 
mined aim at the second buck, now speeding away; 
he scrambled to his feet and struggled on, but I fired 
Hauling them together under a small, Sy ya 
shuffling noise, close behind me, caused me to turn. 
Oh, he was the ruggedest, savagest brute that ever my 
walk up to me from out the little ravine, back of the 


' cedar, without knowing it! 





e ter’s sympathy turned to disgust, and he 
replied, — 
‘You take 


present. You have health and strength and, I hear, 
a moderate income. It is your duty to make the best 
of such blessings as these.” 

*There’s so little to make the best of,” whined the 
woman. ‘‘When one has once seen better days, it is 
so hard to come down to the use of common and poor 
things. We don’t feel that we ever can. We have 
no heart to try to be anything or anybody. Our self- 
respect keeps us from associating with people in our 
circumstances, and, as I said Golere, our old friends 
show so little feeling now.” 

“Their friendship is of little value if they desert 
~ because your riches have gone,” said the minis- 

er. 

“Well, I suppose so,” said the woman, moodily. 
“But the saddest thought of my life is the remem- 
brance of my better days.” 

he man or woman who has never known such 
“better days” as these has escaped much that is harm. 
ful in after life. 
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HOW TO TALK. 


We are often told that to be a good conversational. 
ist one must be a good listener, but to be a good lis- 
tener is not to sit silent. It is to know enough of the 
subject under consideration to ask intelligent ques- 
tions, and listen understandingly to the replies. A 
gentleman who had given his daughter great educa- 
tional advantages was disappointed that she did not 
shine in conversation with his friends. ‘Why don’t 
you talk?” he asked. “You chatter with the girls, 
but with people of sense you are silent.” 


“T don’t know what to talk about. Your friends 
are not interested in the things that interest me. The 
girls are.” 

Here is the key to this problem of learning to con- 
verse. Be interested in that which interests your 
companion. If it isa child, make your conversation 
on a level with a child’s —— and about 
things that interest a child. If a philosopher be = 
companion, and you cannot interest or instruct him, 
be interested in learning from him. The importance 
of knowing a little of everything is emphasized by 
the necessity of meeting all classes of people. 

“Did you ever sell dry goods?” asked a pert miss 
of a judge. ‘You seem to know all about ladies’ 
wear.” 

“No,” was the reply; ‘but my mother, who was an 
invalid, taught me to do her shopping, and 1 have 
found the knowledge thus obtained valuable in soci- 
* and in my profession.” 

once overheard an elegant gentleman talking with 
an uncultured old woman about making soap, and 
showing that he knew something of the art, and was 
interested in learning more. 

Sir Walter Scott made it a point to talk to every 
one he met upon some topic that pleased them. On 
one occasion, he met in a stage-coach a man with 
whom he tried to converse upon every imaginable 
topic, but without arousing a response. Quite in de- 
spair, he exclaimed,— 

“Ts there anything you can talk about?”’ 

The man replied, ‘“What do you know about bend- 
leather?” 

Sir Walter confessed that he knew nothing, but he 
wanted to learn, and upon this topic found his com- 
7 intelligent, and even eloquent.— Philadelphia 

ress. 





—————— 
OBSCURITY OF LANGUAGE, 


Obscurities of language are found in many great 
writers, even in Shakespeare or Milton, but they are 
blemishes and not evidences of genius, as some blind 
worshippers of these authors would have us believe. 
And the clearer a writer’s style is, the surer he is of 
an enduring fame. Dr. Johnson’s verbosity was a 
standing joke among many of his contemporaries. 
Of him Macaulay said that he wrote in a style in 
which no one ever made love, quarrelled, drove bar- 
gains, or even thought. When he wrote to his 
friends he wrote good English, but when he wrote for 
publication he “did his t into Joh » 
It has been said, ‘‘He has had his reward. His ‘Ram. 
bler’ lies unread on our book-shelves; his talk, as re- 
corded by Boswell, will be perused by thousands of 
delighted students.” 


Carlyle’s extraordinary style undoubtedly militates 
against his being more extensively read, and Robert 
Browning is unappreciated by many readers, because 
though he is one of the first of modern poets, his 
meaning is often obscure. Referring to this obscurity, 
a capital story is told of Douglas Jerrold, who, while 
recovering from a severe illness, indertook to read 
Browning’s “‘Sordello :” 

Line after line, page after page, he read, but no 
consecutive idea could he get from the mystic produc- 
tion. Mrs. Jerrold was out, and he had no one to 
whom to appeal. The thought struck him that he 
had lost his reason during his illness, and that he was 
so imbecile that he did not know it. 

A perspiration burst from his brow, and he sat si- 
lent and thoughtful. As soon as his wife returned, 
= thrust the mysterious volume into her hands, cry- 

ng out,— 

“Read this, my dear!” 

After several attempts to make 7 sense out of 
the first page or so, she gave back the book, saying,— 

<_— the gibberish! I don’t understand a word 
t. ’ 


“Thank heaven!” cried Jerrold. “Then I am not 
an idiot!” 
———_—_+o—___——— 
A DOG THAT COULD COUNT. 


Old Fetch, says a writer in St. Nicholas, was a shep- 
herd dog and lived in the Highlands of the Hudson. 
His master kept nearly a dozen cows, and they ranged 
at will among the hills during the day. When the sun 
was low in the west, his master would say to his dog, 
“Bring the cows home,” and it was because the dog 
did his task so well, that he was called Fetch. 


One sultry day he departed as usual upon his even- 
ing task. From scattered, — grassy nooks, 
he at last gathered all the cattle into the mountain 
road leading to the distant barn-yard. 

A part of the road ran a a low, marshy spot 
bordered by a thicket of black alder, and into this one 
of the cows pushed her way and stood quietly. The 
others passed on, followed some distance in the rear 
by Fetch. 

As the cows approached the et any gate he quick- 
ened his pace and hurried forward, as if to :»y, “I’m 
here, attending to business.” But his complace ncy was 

isturbed as the cows filed through the gate. He 
whined a little and wled a little, attracting his 
master’s attention. Then he went to the high fence, 
surrounding the yard, and standing on his hind feet, 
peered between two of the rails. After looking at 
the herd carefully for a time, he started off down the 
road again on a full run. His master now noticed 
that one of the cows was missing, and he sat down 
on a rock to see what Fetch was going to do about it. 
Before very long he heard the furious tinkling of a 
bell, and soon Fetch appeared, bringing in the per- 
verse cow at a rapid pace, hastening her on by fre- 
quently leaping up and catching her ear in his teeth. 


——_+@9—_—___—— 





An exhibit of envy is simply an admission of infe- 
riority. 
Debauchees are the very loudest defamers of the 





virtuous. 
| Hate is the growth, 
a wrong view of the past and of the ' ignorance, 


» and embodi it of 
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For the Companion. 
THE REASON. 


“You darling, dear little Four o’Clock, 
All the summer I’ve guessed and guessed 
And wondered why you never awake 
With the lilies and roses and all the rest. 


‘*You never open your pretty eyes, 
Wet with the drops of shining dew, 
Nor mind at all when the warm bright sun 
Keeps whispering soft and coaxing you. 


“But I have watched, you 
dear little flowers, 
Till now I know why you 
never put on 
Your beautiful gold and crim- 
son crowns 
Till the summer sunshine is 
almost gone. 


“The children are gone till 
four o’clock! 
You listen and listen to hear 
them come 
Laughing and glad. Then you 
peep out 
To give them a smile when 
they get home.” 


SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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For the Companion. 
GINGER-CAKES. 


‘The weather’s too fine to 
go to school.” 

“Yes; look at the sun- 
shine, and feel the wind, and 
just hear those birds sing!” 

“Let’s go berrying, and 
have a jolly good time.” 

“They'll see us.” 

“Not if we creep round 
the house and go down the 
creek, and cross it below 
the bridge, and get into the 
pasture lot.” 

“We haven’t got anything 
to eat.” 

“Dorothy baked a great 
big lot of ginger-cakes yes- 
terday—stuck raisins in the 
top of every one. She put 
’em in a paper bag, and 
they’re hanging in the pan- 
try.” 

“Couldn’t we get round 
to the window, and fish ’em 
out with a pitchfork ?” 

“Let’s try.” 

With much effort and 
some aching of arms, the 
ginger-cakes were secured, 
and the bag slung on a stick 
over Tom’s shoulder. 

Then the two crept along 
fences and bushes till they 
were safely out of sight, and 
reached the stepping-stones 
on which they were to cross 
the creek. 

It was deeper than they 
supposed, and the stones 
were slippery. 

“Look out for those 
cakes!” cried Bob, as Tom 
made an unsteady step. 

But alas! Tom’s feet had 
no hold on the slimy sur- 
faces, and splash into the 
water he went above his 
knees, bravely sacrificing 
himself in a vigorous at- 
tempt to keep the cakes dry. 
But they made a lurch in 
spite of him. 

“Quick! quick! get ’em ashore!” 


eddies of the little stream. 


water from his trousers. 


“I saw another bag in the pantry,” said Bob. 


‘‘Let’s go and get ’em.” 
‘All the way back ?” 
“Yes. 

thing to eat.” 

This time the cakes got safely over the creek. 


The boys soon struck into a sandy road, which 
seemed to grow drier and hotter as the sun rose 
Their feet sank into the loose sand with 
every step, and they were at last glad to leave it 
and begin the ascent of a “fallow” hillside, steep, 


higher. 


stony and brambly. 


“I’m fairly baked!” said Tom, as, tired out, 
hot and hungry, they reached the top, and came 
out on a high bank overhanging the creek, which 
ran almost directly beneath them a hundred feet 
below. They sat down on a log to enjoy the cool 


breeze which blew over the valley. 





Tom did 
his best, but just one second too soon the wet 
paper gave way, and the beautiful brown cakes, 
raisins and all, were whirled away among the 
The boys looked rue- 
fully after them, as Tom turned to wring the 


We can’t climb that hill without any- 


“It’s harder work ’n going to school, I believe,” 


said Bob. 


“That bag of cakes is twice as heavy 
as the other one was. But we’re up now, and 
won’t they taste good! Ha—there’s a squirrel!” 

Both boys sprang to their feet, giving the log a 
little jerk which sent the bag rolling off it. 

“Grab that!” shouted Tom, despairingly, and 
Bob grabbed with all his might, but the bag took 
one or two turns and then went down—down! 
Both boys crawled to the edge and looked after it. 

“It’s sticking in that tree!” said Tom. 

*““Yes—and ‘tisn’t so far off, but it’s going to be 
an awful climb to get ’em—if we get ’em at all.” 

“T'll go,” said Tom, good-naturedly, ‘“‘because 
it was I lost the other bag.” 

Carefully he clambered down the bank, drop- 
ping quite a distance as he neared the bottom, 
then climbed the tall tree, where he was within 
easy speaking reach of Bob. 

“T’ve got ’em. Now I’ve got to go ’way ’round 
up that hill again.” Bob groaned as he looked at 
the bag of cakes. 
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“Can’t you shy it up here ?” | 


“No, I haven’t got purchase enough here for a 
good throw. It would be sure to go into the 
creek—after the other one. But I won't touch a 
cake till I get back to you.” And Tom started on 
his hour’s walk. 

“There!” he panted, as he finally threw the bag 
at Bob’s feet and himself on the grass. 

“I’m just about starved,” said Bob, eagerly 
untying the string. 

“So am I.” Two boys’ hands plunged at once 
into the bag. 

“Oh-h-h-h!” Bob fairly screamed, after a tre- 
mendous bite. 

“Phew !” said Tom. 
so? Ban!!” 

With an angry fling, Bob sent the bag over the 
cliff much farther than it had gone before, while 
Tom whimpered,— 

“T wish I’d gone to school.” 

It was a bag of yeast-cakes. 


“What makes ’em smell 
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IN, OUT OF THE RAIN!” 








For the Companion, 
JUNE. 


The darling daisies have come to the meadows, 
Daisies yellow and white— 

Looking up at the sun and smiling 
Till he goes away at night. 


The fields are red with fragrant clover, 
The bees flit to and fro; 

The little birds fly gayly over, 
Singing as they go. 

Out of the bowers of pinks and roses 
Comes the summer breeze, 

Swinging the robin’s pretty cradle, 
Playing with the trees. 


All the gardens are glad with beauty; 
The lilies nod and smile,— 

I'd change if I could into a fairy 
Just for a little while; 


Live in the lily’s ivory palace, 
Visit the sweet wild rose; 

Perhups she would whisper to me the secret 
Of her perfume—who knows ? 





I'd sit with the humming bird a-sipping 
The morning-glory’s cup; 





we ~e . « 


Where’er I could find a drop of honey 
I would drink it up. 


And flowers held revels gay, 
I’d choose the pansy for a partner, 
And dance till break of day. 


O world, fair world, I love you dearly ; 
God has set you in tune; 
And the purest notes, I think, are sounding 
In the sweet month of June. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 





For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


orite “‘greens” for dinner. 


ery he made a laughable change in one word. 


come.” 








And on sweet nights when the moon was shining, 


While Freddie was yet a very little boy, he was 
sent one day to invite his grandmother to dine 
with them, as they were to have some of her fav- 


The errand was plainly stated, but in its deliv- 








“Grandma,” he said, ‘‘we’re going to have pinks 
for dinner, and mother wants you to be sure and 

















Enigmas, Puzzles, Charades, &c. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My first comes in August, my second in June, 
My third in blossomy May, 

My fourth in September, my fifth in December, 
My sixth in November gray. 

My whole comes always once a year, 

Stays three brief months, then leaves us drear. 


2. 
CONNECTED TRIANGLES. 
o 
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Upper triangle, across: A 
consonant; a name given in 
Spvatsh literature to a cer- 
tai. olustrious champion of 
Christianity and of the old 
Spanish royalty; a tract of 
land occupied by tenants; a 
Highland robber. 

Down: A numeral; a child- 
ish name for a parent; a 
tackle; a number; a beetle; 
aun inseparable pretix; a con- 
sonant. 





Lower triangle, across: A 
consonant; an unctuous sub- 
stance, filled with white mat- 
ter; defeated. 

Down, A letter; a-prefix, 
signifying with; used in boat. 
ing, contines; to withhold re- 
straint, a Latin prefix de- 
noting a moving from; a nu- 
meral, 

Connected: A game. 


3. 
ANAGRAMS. 


The following anagrams 
compose the names of the 
reigning European sovereigns 
and their respective countries, 


1, A lord can give tin. 
2, We say and scan or won. 


3, C thinks N married A. 
4, And rex, rules Asia. 
5, é. e., Old Poll—Begum! 
6, Male may win girl. 
7, H mind, I allow all. 
8, As I just force harps in a. 
9, A bulky, humid, tread. 
10, Up! list! Our goal! 
11, Presence maids. 
12, Try a mule bit, H. 
13, Go C. E. ‘gree! ’gree! 
Il. A. Ge 
4. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS, 


1, Take a pronoun from a 
bed covering and leave to es- 
tablish. 

2, Tuke a deed from habit 
and leave value. 

3, Take an edge from an 
archbishop and leave his head. 

4, Take cause from disloyal 
and leave an article of furni- 
ture. 

5, Take a prayer from a 
legal notice and leave a do- 
mestic animal. 

6, ‘Take a relation from flut- 
tering and leave a toss. 

7, Take a propeller from 
loud crying and 
nament. 

&, Tuke the best part of 
anything from shrieking and 
leave to carol. 

%, Take a highway from to 
increase in breadth and leave 
a Scotch mountain, 

10, Take a lake from the act 
of moving from place to place 
and leave a wash. 

CLEVELAND. 


eave an or- 





Answers to Puzzles io 


June 10th. 
1. Buttercups. 
2. MILLDAM 
MAGICAL 
FIGURED 
INTENSE 
cCANONIC 
EGRETTE 
OcTAVIA 
a , § MAGENTA. 
Diagonals : } wanENco. 


3. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6,7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
CALEB HENRY ADAM RO B- 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
ERT LEWIS EDWHEIN S I- 
33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39,40 41, 42, 43, 44, 45 
LA 8 RBavt Fr & eae 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
Rus KENEULUM ENO 8 N A- 
63, 64, 65. 66, 
THAN Ss 
Initial letters—CHARLES DICKENS. 
Key-words—Educes, Rarity, Calico, Behemoth, 
Indians, Kerseymere, Bandannas, Vails, Wands, 


46, 47, 
C y- 


Vails, Moans. 
4. Wood-box, box-wood. 
5. Pp 
ALA 
PLASH 
ASP 
SHE 
snHOoOoT 
EON 
Tt 
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For the Companion. 
FAINTING. 


The word swoon means the same as the medical 
term syncope. It is due to the failure of the heart to 
send the necessary supply of blood to the brain. It 
may be partial, or complete. 

In the latter case, the person suddenly turns pale, 
and soon falls, with 
apparent stoppage of the pulse and heart. 
ing, 


a loss of consciousness and an 
The breath- 
oeceurs only in 
to the ordinary 


too, is either imperceptible, or 
Phe patient, 
seem to be dead. 

the action of the heart has not ceased, 
but it is feeble. This condition may last only a few 
moments, or it may continue for hours. It generally 
beginning with slight movements of 
the features and hands, and deep sighing. The pulse 
heart-beat stronger. 


ocensional weak sighs. 
observer, minty 


Of course 


ends in recovery, 
becomes more distinet, and the 
Color and warmth return, and consciousness is grad 
ually restored in full. 
Among the causes are 
fatty 
bined with impure air; 


organic disease of the heart, 
degeneration; extreme heat, com 
loss of blood, or impoverished 
the reflex action of certain 
stomach or 


especially 
blood (as in anwmin); 
conditions of the 
heart. More 
combined. 


other organs on the 
causes are 
faint from 
an unpleasant sight or odor. 
persons to faint exsily 
health to extreme age. But when fainting is due to 
organic disease of the heart, or to loss of blood, or to 
extreme heat, it may prove speedily fatal unless soon 
relieved. 

In its treatment, 


or less of these sometimes 
slight 


We have known 


Some persons very 


Causes 


lay the patient flat on the back. 


This favors the flow of blood to the brain. We had 
a friend who could generally anticipate an attack, 


and cheek it, 
cumbent position. 


or cut it short, by at once taking a re- 
Never allow one who has fainted 
to be lifted into a sitting posture, or to have even the 
head raised. 

If the fainting is due 


this of course 


to excessive loss of blood, 
must be Meanwhile manage 
to plaice the head lower than the rest of the 
The heart, 
of 


arrested, 
body. 


too, should be form 


stimulated with some 
mmonia, ether, 
all enses, the purest air, and loosen the 
spn about the chest and neck. 

iter in the 


alcohol, a 
In 
dress, ¢ 
A wi 


person 


or cologne-water. 
ecure 
inlly 
Lancet says that in many cases a 
faint from slight causes may 
attack by applying heat to the head. 


necustomed to 
avert the 


— 


HORSEBACK TOBOGGANING. 


Turkish riders are very daring, and their horses are 
well-trained. Capt. Burnaby tells of an adventure he 
met with in riding through the mountains of Armenia 
which is certainly With his guide and ser- 
vants, he to a glacier down which they must 
go. The surface extended for at least one 
hundred The incline, he says, was 
than the an average English house. 


novel, 
enime 
frozen 
yards, steeper 


roof of One of 


and often, and yet enjoy good | 





I committed | If you need medicine, it is not safe to delay till hot | 


clear that an eienee waite to do. 
myself to Providence. Away we went. 
Was I on my horse, or was I not? Now we were 
waltzing madly down the slippery surface, and then 
| my boots were touc hing the ice itself, owing to my 
| animal’s position. A second later we were buried, as 
| the guide had been, in six feet of snow. 
Next came the turn of my followers. 
was a fearful thing to witness, but, fortunately, not 
| half so dangerous as it appeared. With the exception 
}of some damage to the luggage and saddlery, there 
| was little harm done. 
|} “f never thought as how 


a horse could skate, sir, 





befo * remarked my English servant, as he slowly 
extr ed himself from the snow-drift. “It was 





eight all down the roof of a house! 
buried alive to finish up with!” 


And then I was 


+> 
BABY’S LIFE-BOOK. 


book” of her children, according to the plan suggested 
by Froebel. In the book are records of every marked 
physical, moral and mental characteristic at the time 
of development. Such books may be made of inter- 
est and value to the children in after years, and they 
are useful to parents as aids to memory as to physi- 
cal or mental qualities, or symptoms and consequent 
adaptabilities of their children. A lady, deeply im- 
pressed by the plan suggested, determined to carry it 
out for her own blessed baby. We give a few ex- 
tracts! 


May 4.—Freddie is three months old to-day, and 
smarter than most ‘babies are at ten. He coo-coos 
right out loud, and notices everything. It is perfectiy 
wonderful! 

May 14.—Mrs. B was here to-day, with 
little Sammy, who was born six weeks before Fred- 
die, and he—Sammy—is no comparison to Freddie. I 
really felt sorry for Mrs. B——, and yet she acted 
as though her Sammy was the only baby in the world. 

May 16.—I really fear Freddie’s brain is too large 
and too active for a child of his age. He seems to 
know everything. We looks and looks at things so! 
I must spexk to the doctor about it. 

May 20.—¥ reddie laughed right out loud to-day, 
while in his bath. It was so cunning to hear him! 
Nurse says she never knew a baby of his age to laugh 
right out like that. He certainly is a remarkably for- 
ward child. He will lie for half an hour at a’ time 
right on his back, looking straight up at the ceiling. 
Papa says there is nothing else for the child to look 
at when he is flat on his back, and it was real mean 
of him to laugh about it. 

June 1.—We showed Freddie a rose to-day, and he 
looked at it and worked his mouth so funny, just as 
though he was trying to say, “wose, pitty wose.”” He 
has the cunningest little trick of catching his big toe 
in his hands, and looking at it so earnestly! He is 
wonderfully clever. I never saw anything like it! 





her 





iia 
TWO WALKERS. 


An Trishman thus describes his cold reception by an 
old friend: “T saw Pat Ryan’t other side o’ the way. 
I thought it was Pat, and Vat thought it was me; and 
| when I came up it was naythur of us.” 
case of mistaken identity is told as actually wit- 
nessed by a writer in the Boston Record; <A gentle- 
man living in one of our suburban towns had an in- 
timate friend whom he was in the habit of meeting at 
the depot in Boston every evening, and they generally 
occupied seats together on the ride home. One even- 
ing he entered the train as usual, and saw, as he sup- 
posed, his friend seated there. He took the vacant 
place beside him, and greeted his friend with,— 

“Good-evening, Walker.” 

Ilis salutation was returned—it seemed his friend’s 
voice, but the spea looked a little puzzled. While 
engaged in conversation upon general subjects, in 
which the gentleman noticed a rather constrained 
}manner in his friend, he chanced to glance behind 
}him. ‘To his astonishment there was another ‘*Walk- 

” sitting a few seats back. He rose and seated him- 
| self by the other. 

“Walker, is this really you.” 
“Of course it is, Jones. What is the matter with 
} you?” 
| “If this is you, who is that over there?” and he 
| pointed to the seat he had just quitted. 
|. Walker looked a moment. It seemed as if he were 
| before a mirror, so exact was the resemblance. Then 
| he rose and seated himself by the stranger. 
“IT beg your pardon, sir, but may I ask your name?” 
ve said. 
“Certainly, sir. My name is—Walker!” 
“I knew it! I knew it!” broke in Jones, excitedly. 
“How could it be anybody a ~ am 

Explanations followed. os that the 
doubles, although now mee ioe or the first time, 
were natives of the same place; and they finally 
succeeded in tracing their origin to a common ances- 
tor. 

















= 
HIS PASS, 

The following is the history of a railroad pass, which 
if true, is very good of its kind. When Mr. R. N. Rice, 
who was afterwards President of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, was the General Manager of the New 


across the back of which the holder had written, in 
red ink: 
“Bless my stars! no more on the cars 
As a dead-head Vl ride on the rail, 
Unless Mr, Rice should take my advice 
And send me a pass by the mail.” 


Without a moment's hesitation, Mr. Rice turned 
the pass over and traced in red ink on its face the 
| following: 


“The conductor will pass this bundle of gas 
From duly till the middle of Lent. 
Like any other dead-head, without paying ared, 


the servants east an inquiring glance at the guide. Let him ride to his heart’s conten 

The latter gave a grunt. - . 

sis mene The pass was never taken up, and is to-day kept in 
“What do you think of it, Mohammed?” Lasked. | the family of the holder.— Traveller's Magazine. 
“Efendi, we shall go down very fast. it — Lord | 


wills it, we shall not break our bones.” 

“If we do not take this route,” said the guide, “we 
must make a detour for at least two hours. I think 
the horses can manage it, effendi.”’ 

“Very well,” LT said, “you ean try.” 

The guide rode his horse to the glacier. 
animal trembled whic n he reached the brink. 

* Haide, get on!” cried Mohammed from behind, 
and, striking the quadruped on his flanks, the animal 
stretched his fore -legs over the declivity, almost 
touching the slippery surface with his girth. 

Another crack with the whip, away went the guide 
and horse down the glacier. For the first fifty yards 
the man succeeded in Keeping his steed’s head straight. 





rhe poor 


A slight inequality in the ice gave the animal’s foot 
a twist in another direction; horse and rider went 


round in mazy cireles. They had nearly attained the 
velocity of an express-train, when they were sud- 
denly brought up by a snow-drift. 
here was not much damage done 
pared to make the descent. It was not an agreeable 
sensation. I was on the edge of the precipice. 
yelling Mohammed was castigating my animal from 
hehind. I would have gladly given him tive shillings 


, and now T pre- 


or a new cont to desist from the tagellating process. 
Ilowever, the die was cast. vy followe were 
looking on. What the guide had done, it was very 


rhe | 


— 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Simple words are best, either in speaking or writ- 
ing. Here is a case that proves it: 





“You are fishing with persistence,” said a gentle- 
man to an urchin who had thrashed a stream without 
apparent reward a whole afternoon. 

“Oh no, sir; on’y jest angle-worms, 
youth, pleasantly. 

“T mean you have a good deal of perseverance,” 
explained the other. 

“No, them’s suckers. 
these parts, hev ye?” 


” 


replied the 


Guess ye aint never lived in 


> -— — 
ROMAN NUMERALS. 


Many educated persons find reading the Roman 
numerals rather perplexing. 





An old Seotch clerk who had given out the 
| for years was always more or less confused by the 
| numbers. One morning, after puzzling over Psalm 

NLL, he announced it as follows : 
| “Let us sing the X, the L, and the two-eyed Psalm.” 


Psalms 


Their descent 


more than sliding, that it was—a cutting of figures of | 


Many a mother now keeps what is called a “life- | 


A strange | 


York Central, he received by mail an expired pass, | 
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weather. Take Hood's Sarsaparilla how, [Adv. | |5 2! 
ai > 
No other blood medicine so utilizes the results R | “ Hos ' 4 and 
of scientific inquiry as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 


” Differs a other infant foods in that it is ES- 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE'S MIi-K FOOD.” 

A very important and distinctive characteristic 
of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION ot 
MILK;; water alone being required, it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE'S MILK 
FOOD, and send for sample and pamphlet to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York, Sole Agents. 


— 
Ask your Druggist or Stationer for the best Indel- 
ible Ink for marking, and you will always get Payson’s, 
— 





Most complexion powders havea vulgar glare, but 
| Pozzoni’s is a true beautifier, whose effects are lasting. 
Druzxists keep it. [Adr, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





A_predigested, non-irritating, easily 
food, recommended by hundreds of ‘ae 
and mothers as the 


ge 
icians, nurses, 
best of all prepared foods. It 
soothes, corrects, and nourishes even in the worst 
cases. INFANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. 

INVALIDS relish it. 

Sold by druggists. Three sizes : 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD MEDAL, a. 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
@ well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. Dorchester Mass, 


BILIOUSIN 









If so, we so, we will for- 

ward to you, on re- 
ceipt of 4 cents in 
stamps, our come- 


ARE YOU OUT 
OF PAPER? jiiufouts 


various sizes, ruled and unruled, more than 250 varieties 
of perry finest Foreign and Ame rican P; ‘apers, all of which 
we s the pound at prices from licts, to 31 per pound, 
assortment can be found in this country. Full 
information sent with samples as to sizes, number of 
sheets to the pound, cost of envelopes to match, ete. 
Postage on paper only V6 ct per r pound, Express charges 
in many cases even che paper veight cheapest on orders of 
$10 and upwards, SAMUEL WARD CO., PAreR 
MERCHANTS and Dealers in Stationery and Blank Books 
of every description, Wholesale and Retail, 184 Devon- 
shire St., Boston, Mass. 


~ A COPY OF OUR BOOK 

































ae SEARS. 
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np sentt Sow 
Giving te R. % 


an analysis and description of Mellin’s Food, 








&E ARLE. dence. will 
| advice and useful information for nursing mothers and | obtain by mail a “trial packag lio =" ore 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, /di- 





DOLIGBER, GOODALE & CO 
41 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


gestion, Sour Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and 


invalids, mailed free to any address, | 
all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 








HEADQUARTE RS FOR 


Outdoor «° Indoor Games. 
LAWN TENNIS A SPECIALTY. 


Price, 
$5.50 


Our Improved RACKE T S for I8sé--the “Peerless,” 
“Climax,” and “Champion”—are superior in model, finish, 
and stringing, to a// othe ws aye sare given the prefers 
ence at Harvard, University of Michi; and other principal Col- 
leges, and are in pronounecd - wes Ww ith le adn ¢ Clubs and expert play- 

ers throughout the country. ry piece warrante dd. Hlustrated 
Catalogue, containing Revised Playing Rutes of Lawn Tennis, mailed free 
on applic: ation. Mail orders given special atte ntion. Rackets mailed on re- 
ceipt of price, postage free, to readers of the COMPANION mentioning the paper. SPEC IAL DISCOUNT TO CLUBS, 
HORACE PARTRIDGE. & Boo. © 497 & 499 Washington St. and 51 to 57 Hanover St., Boston, 



























Salt-Rheum 


Is an eruptive disease of the skin. It is accom- 
panied with violent itching and burning sensa- 
tions, and, unless properly treated, may continue 
for months and years. This disorder is cured by 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


Cu red by 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


For the last fifteen years I was seriously afflicted 
| with Salt-Rheum. I tried many remedies, but 
| obtained no relief until I began taking Ayer’s Sar- 
| saparilla, A few bottles of this medicine cured 
me.—S. S. Barrett, Grand Lodge, Mich. 





‘To two of my aa who suffered with 
Rheum, I gave Ayer’ 
was perfect. 
remedies for 
Tilton, N. H. 


Salt- 
8 Sarsaparilla, and the cure | 
This medicine is the best of all} 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cured me of a severe case of 
blood disorders.—N. P. Philbrook, 


Salt-Rheum, when all other medicines failed.— 
| Reuben L. Leatherbee, Kuhoka, Missouri. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


| Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Price, $1; six bottles, 85. Worth 85 a bottle. 
































“Mama! Don't forget to putin the Edenia and Rhenish Cologne. You know we can't get 
along witnout them.” 


“Well, give me the Edenia; | want the Rhenish Cologne in the hand-bag to use on the way.” 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, EDENIA. LUNDBORG'S RHEMISH COLOGNE. 


If you cannot obtain above _in your vicinity send your name and address for Price List to the 
manaufacturers, OUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barciay Street, New York. 
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For the Companion, 


A BOY’S EXPERIENCE 
At the Battle of Fredericksburg. 


The following narrative is true even to the mi- 
nutest particulars. 

I was but seventeen years of age when I en- 
listed in the ——th Regiment of Maine volunteers. 
Though we suffered many privations and much 
exposure during the summer and fall of 1862, our 
regiment was not brought face to face with the 
Confederates until December, when the great Bat- 
tle of Fredericksburg was fought. For weeks be- 
fore the engagement we were constantly drilling 
and preparing for the conflict, having been as- 
signed to the Left Grand Division of the Army 
of the Potomac, commanded by Major General 
Franklin. 

The morning of December 11th found us oppo- 
site Fredericksburg, which is situated on the south 
side of the Rappahannock River. We spent the 
entire day in watching our batteries throwing 
shells over into the burning city. With the aid of 
a glass we could see the enemies’ works, stretch- 
ing far down the river. That night their camp-tires 
were plainly visible, and at times faint cheers 
were wafted to us on the evening breeze. 

The engineer corps was endeavoring to lay pon- 
toon bridges for our army to cross upon. These 
were made of long, flat-bottomed boats, placed 
side by side in the water and fastened together, 
and upon which was laid a plank walk wide 
enough to accommodate artillery, cavalry, infan- 
try or army wagons. The Confederate sharp- 
shooters hotly contested the laying of the bridges, 
and many a poor fellow lost his life that day. 
But at last they were ready for us, and, on the 
morning of the twelfth, in a dense fog, we crossed 
over about two miles below the city. As we 
climbed the opposite banks, we passed a deserted, 
aristocratic-looking stone mansion, which soon 
became a hospital. 

That day and night the whole army lay within 
easy range of the Confederate guns, but they did 
not fire a shot. 

Our supply of food was rather limited, and 
warned by past experiences, I dined and supped 
on parched corn and hot coffee. {slept soundly 
upon the frozen ground that night, and long before 
day-break the next morning the whole army was 
astir, and we had cooked and eaten a hasty break- 
fast. 

The Rappahannock River, upon whose banks we 
lay, runs in a southeasterly direction. Back a dis- 
tance of about a mile, rise the heights of Fred- 
ericksburg, at the foot of which runs the railroad 
to Richmond; and behind the railroad embank- 
ment and upon the heights, were entrenched the 
Confederates. About half way between the heights 
and the river, and running nearly parallel with the 
latter, is the Bowling Green turnpike. The right 
of our line of battle extended above the city, but 
we were on the left. 

At sunrise our brigade began to move toward 
the turnpike. We had scarcely marched a dozen 
yards before the Confederates opened fire on us. 
I could not refrain from laughing aloud when I 
saw how nimbly the captain of my company, who 
had been under fire before, dodged the shells as 
they came over our heads, but I soon learned to 
do it myself, and then tnought it no joke. We 
double-quicked to the turnpike, where we found 
shelter by lying flat upon our faces in a ditch, 
while the shells went bursting over us with such 
frightful noises that I hugged the earth for lite. 
I know of no sound so horrible as the fiendish 
music which comes from the flying pieces of a 
bursted shell. 

Our batteries replied to the fire with prompt- 
ness and energy; and the sharp and almost con- 
tinuous rattle of musketry told us that the battle 
was in progress. Aides and mounted-orderlies 
went dashing hither and thither in hot haste, 
bearing orders to the various commands, and gen- 
erals with their staffs were gathered in groups 
anxiously scanning the Confederate movements 
through field-glasses. Great clouds of smoke set- 
tled over us like that from a burning city, and 
half obscured the columns of men who were 
marching with quick step, and “swiftly forming 
in the ranks of war.” Bugles blared and drums 
beat, and a little to my right and front, high above 
the din of battle, rose the shrill cry of some poor, 
wounded soul. 

The first one killed in our regiment was a noble 
young fellow from my company, who was struck 
in the back by a spent cannon ball. We had 
time to dig him a shallow grave with our bayonets 
before we moved forward. 

A little after noon word was given to prepare for 
the advance. Between us and the Confederates, a 
distance of near half a mile, lay an open, level field, 
where corn had been planted the preceding sum- 
mer. The ground, frozen the night before, and 
thawed again at midday was miry and treacher- 
ous, and we often sank half way to our knees. At 


THE YOUTHS 


intervals 
drainage. 


deep ditches 


General R—, commanding our brigade, rode 
down the line and gave us words of encourage- 
ment. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘don’t dodge when” ——, but 
before he could finish the sentence a shell whizzed 
so close to his head that he himself dodged very 
emphatically. 

With a laugh he added, “But you may dodge 
when they come as close as that!” 

Then we gave three cheers for our general, who, 
if he did dodge, was a brave and kind man. 

Now our line moved forward a dozen yards. 

“Halt! Unsling knapsacks! Fix bayonets!” 

Then I knew we were to fight the Confederates 
with cold steel. 

Before we had time to execute the order to ‘‘un- 
sling knapsacks,” one man in my company was 
divested of his by a movement not found in any 
work on military tactics. A piece of shell struck 
his blanket, which was closely rolled and strapped 
on the top of his knapsack just behind the back of 
his neck. The momentum of the missile was 
such that fora moment man and knapsack re- 
volved around each other, and then they parted 
company. 

Down the line came the order again, ‘‘Forward !” 
The bullets now began to sing angrily about our 


ears, and our men began to fall. The one with 


whom I touched elbows on my left was among 





the first victims. 


The ball entered his leg with a 


EDUCATIONAL AMUSEMENTS. 


sickening ‘‘thud,” and he fell to the ground with a 
ery of “Oh, I’m shot!” 

The company to which I belonged was the 
“Color Company,” and the two brave fellows who 
carried the flags, as soon as the order to move for- 
ward was given, stepped out of the ranks in ad- 
vance of the others, and maintained that position 
during the charge. It was a daring deed, for the 
sharpshooters always seek to pick off the color- 
hearers. 

Down to this time I had felt nervous ; my knees 
trembled, and my legs were weak. I confess that 
I was afraid; but being afraid, and yielding to 
fear, are two different things. When my mother 
bade me good-by, the day my regiment left for 
Washington, she said, “I shall expect always to 
hear that you have done your duty.” The remem- 
brance of her pale face was, of itself, enough to 
make one brave. But I needed no such incentive ; 
when I saw my comrades falling on every side, 
fear left me, and, young as I was, my anger was 
roused, and I believe I could have fought a whole 
army. 

We had traversed about half the distance be- 
tween the turnpike and the Confederates, when we 
were obliged to pass through a line of our troops 
who were firing. Here we very unwisely halted 
and fired a dozen or more rounds ourselves. 
remember that while I was re-loading, my order- 


company, discharged his piece. The muzzle was 
so near my ear that it stunned me for a moment. 
I clubbed my rifle, and turning to him in a menac- 
ing manner, I shouted above the din of battle,— 


—— here a bullet whizzed so near my nose that 
I never told him what I should do. 

Now came the order, ‘‘Cease firing! Charge bay- 
onets! Forward, double-quick!” We had a 
quarter of a mile of muddy ground to cross, and 
deep ditches to leap down into and clamber out of 





in the midst of a terrible fire. With each advanc- 


had once been dug for | 


COMPANTON. 


ing step, the fire of the Confederates increased, and 
the air was filled with bursting shells, grape and 
canister and ritle balls. So thickly did this deadly 
hail fall around us, that the mud and dirt were 
constantly spattering in my face. Instinctively we 
bowed our heads to this fierce storm as we swept 
on. 


There were great gaps in our ranks, as our com- 
pany, one after another, fell under the awful fire; 
but there was no flinching, no hesitation, as, with 
swift steps and stern faces, we swept across the few 
remaining vards of ground between us and that 
long row of levelled rifles from which were belch- 
termined cry our regiment leaped upon them. 
There was only a brief struggle, when the Con- 
federates fell back up the 
short distance by our troops. 

But I never reached the entrenchment myself. 
When we were almost upon it, and I was grasp- 
ing my rifle firmly, expecting in a moment to use 
it, I found myself flat upon the ground, and 
heard Captain M——, as the company passed over 
my body, shout, “Lay low, boy !” ‘Then I realized 
that Thad been hit in the groin. For a few mo- 
ments I lay perfectly still; then I determined to 
make a desperate effort to get off the field; for I 
feared our men might be driven back again. 

I dared not examine my wound, lest I should 
faint, and so fall into the hands of the Confeder- 
ates. Finding that I could make some progress 


heights, followed a 








Tj 


ly-sergeant, whose place was in the rear of the | 


“George B——, if you ever do that again, I'll’ | 


by using my rifle as a support, I slowly and pain- 





fully dragged myself to the 
rear. The battle was. still 
raging behind me with un- 
abated forte, and the shot 
and shells from our own, as 
well as the Confederate bat- 
teries, were passing over my 
head with a deafening noise. 
On every side lay the dead 
and wounded, and the groans 
and appeals for help were 
pitiful to hear. 
| At last I reached the turnpike, and beneath its 
shelter I first examined the nature of my injury. 
I was overjoyed to find that the supposed wound 
was only a very severe bruise! An army cup 
which T carried on the outside, and a tin plate and 
my stock of hard bread which were inside, my 
knapsack had saved me. The force of the bullet 
was such that it had taken a piece clear out of the 
cup, which was made of thick material; and it 
passed through the plate and the hard bread (it 
| wouldn’t have taken much hard-tack of the kind 
| we had to stop a cannon ball), and did not fairly 
| enter my flesh. I still have the piece which was 
| torn from my cup. 

I was sent to the hospital for a few days, until 
T could march again. 


| 
As I had surmised, the survivors of our regi- 
| ment were finally driven back from the position 
| they had, at so fearful a cost, won. When 
| sixty rounds of ammunition which were in their 
| cartridge-boxes had been fired away, and no fresh 
| cartridges were sent, there was nothing left for 
| them to do but to fall back. It seemed a grave 
| mistake for a general to charge an enemy, and 
| then send no support to his victorious regiments, 
| not even ammunition, while the river’s bank was 
lined with fresh troops! 

From the time our regiment left the turnpike, 
on the charge, until it returned, was, I think, 
hardly an hour. We started on with less than 
five hundred men, and in that brief time we lost, 
in killed, wounded and missing, over two hundred 
| and fifty, more than one-half. My own company 
lost thirty-three out of fifty. 

I insert here an exact copy of a letter which I 
wrote the next morning, and which I now have 
before me. It was written with pencil, on a soiled 
and torn scrap of paper. My knapsack was my 
desk. 

“Near Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 14, 1862. 


DEAR Moruer :—Thank God, I am safe! T was 
in the fight yesterday. If you should hear I am 


ing forth death and destruction. With a wild, de- | 


the | 
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wounded, do not be alarmed, for Pana not. Towa 
knocked down by a bullet, but my plate and dipper 
stopped it. My leg was merely bruised. Bim. 
is dead. We were on the charge when Iwas hit. 1 
never felt cooler in my life. Don't worry. My leg is 
a little sore and black and blue. 1 shall join ny regi 
ment in three or four days. ee 


S 


| The following are some incidents of the battle 
| which came under my personal observation : 

We learned afterwards, that, as this was our 
first engagement, an old regiment in our brigade 
had been sent in behind us to keep us from run- 
ning! One of our boys, Ned B—, brought off 
the battle-field that afternoon the abandoned colors 
of that “old regiment.” 

Just as B—, now employed in one of the gov- 
ernment departments at Washington—was mount- 
ing the Confederate works, a stalwart Confederate 
sprung up, and pointing the muzzle of his ritle 
full in his face, tired. B—’s face was burned 
and blackened with the discharge, but strange to 
say, he was otherwise unharmed. With a thrust 
of his bayonet, the Confederate was disabled. 
Probably the Confederate had neglected to put his 
bullet in his rifle after charging his ritle with pow- 
der. Numerous instances came to my notice where, 

}in the excitement, men would put the bullet in 
Jirst, and the powder on top, or load their guns 
| three or four times before tiring once. Large num- 
bers forgot to withdraw their rammers, and so 
fired them away. 

Some years ago I re-visited the battleticld. The 
bodies of the fallen had been gathered into the 
soldiers’ cemetery just back of the city, and near 
the deadly stone wall where the right of our army 
was engaged. 

I walked down the turnpike to where we fought. 
Nature had cbliterated nearly every sign of the 
conflict, and the miry tield across which we 
charged on that eventful December day was cov- 
ered with waving corn. The sun shone as clearly, 
the birds sang as sweetly, and the flowers bloomed 

as brightly as if that field had never been ploughed 

with shot and shell, and fertilized with the blood 

of brave men. Tuos. S. Horkins. 
+Or 


For the Companion. 


EDUCATIONAL AMUSEMENTS 


For the People. 


That the world, tired with its struggle for daily 
bread, needs and must have amusements, is evi- 
dent to all. That the world can be led to prefer 
elevating amusements to those 
must be equally evident. Cheap theatres and 
museums are opened on every 
money. 


low or common, 
hand to make 
Are Christian people working with the 
sume cnergy to make good citizens ? 

The tendency of the age is toward education, 
and our amusements should be in harmony with 
this aim. London publistes a million penny-books 
for her people; penny biographies of leading men 
and women to teach patriotisin and honor; penny 
histories, penny astronomies, arithmetics and die- 
tionaries. 

When Lady Brassey’s “Voyage of the Sun- 
beam” was brought out at twelve cents a volume, 
one hundred thousand copies were soon sold. 
When, with Sir Thomas Brassey as president, we 
find seventy-five thousand men belonging te the 
“Working-Men’s Club and Institute Union” in 
London, associated for “ mutual improvement by 
lectures, libraries and recreation,” we have a 
glimpse of William Morris’s “Karthly Paradise 
that is to be :” 





“Then a man shall work and bethink him, and rejoice in 
1e deeds of his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to 
stand. 





“Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no 


For to-morrow’s lack of earning and the hunger-wolf 
anear, 
“Oh, strange, new, wonderful justice! But for whom 
shall we gather the gain? 
For ourselves and for each of our fellows, and no hand 
shall labor in vain.” 








London's three large colleges for working-men 
and women are doing incalculable good. When 
Maurice, the friend of Tennyson and Ruskin, 
opened his college, the world said, “There is 10 


use in this. Working-men prefer the public 
house.” But Maurice, with his great heart, said, 


“Give them a chance, and see if they will not 
come,” and now in the institution which he 
founded, eight hundred blacksmiths, carpenters 
and day-laborers are studying French, Greek, 
| science and political economy, together with the 
common branches. The Working-Men’s Clubs of 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia are steps in 
the right direction. 

Night schools all over the country (and they 
| should be free of charge to the boy of eight as to 
| the man of eighty) will go a long way in solving 
| our socialistic problems. When people spend two 
| hours of each night in study, there is little time 
| or desire for saloons or questionable amusements. 
| When a few more men, like Enoch Pond, of Bal- 
| timore, give a million dollars to found free public 
libraries in each of our cities, we shall have fur- 
| nished the best kind of ‘educational amusement” 
to our people. 

Capitalists on both sides of the water are mak- 
ing this a practical matter. In the large engineer- 
ing works of Messrs. Tangye, Birmingham, Eng- 
|land, where two thousand men are employed, 

when they gather at dinner a half hour’s talk is 
given by prominent persons twice a week. 

| The men often suggest the topic, either some 
| political or general subject. Of course it costs the 


| 
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Tangyes something to help make their men intel- 
ligent, but it pays in their increased devotion to South Church on the Civil War, and at the North 
their work. How many strikes would be avoided | End, on early Boston history, may well be imi- 
if every large firm in this country thought enough | tated. ‘The various Chautauquas show that the 
of its employees to give them, twice a week, | world is learning to make education a pleasure 
bright crisp talks on the battles of our Civil War, | and not a hardship. If all these things do not 
the care of the body, or a racy sketch of some | make us, as Canon Farrar expects, “a nation of 
noble man or woman? The Tangyes also pro-| scholars,” they will help to make us a nation of 
vide a library, and have evening classes. Several | intelligent, law-abiding, sober people. 
firms in Kngland have purchased — stereopticons, | C. E. 
and provide illustrated lectures for the families of — 
their workmen, that these, who can travel rarely, 
may understand other countries than their own. 
Thus their minds are broadened, and they are 
made happier. 

The firm of P. Lorillard & Co., Jersey City, has 
done an admirable thing in giving to its four 
thousand working people a library with ten thou- 
sand volumes, a large reading-room with several 
hundred chairs, twenty-five tables for various 
games, and one hundred newspapers and _periodi- 
cals, with free pens, ink, paper and envelopes. 
What need to go to a saloon when warm, cheer- 
ful recreation and reading-rooms are provided ? 

Andrew Carnegie, the Pittsburgh millionnaire | 
author, has recently purchased a library building 
worth $30,000 for his workmen, and given a hand- 
some sum to provide the necessary books. Some 
of the large cotton-mills and rolling-mills of the 
country have done the same good work. 

At your request, Mr. Editor, I write of our | 
efforts in Cleveland to furnish “educational amuse- | sight of a book would drive him away. 
ments” for the people. Ihad long felt the impor- “You see, Marse Angus,” he said, “Miss Ann Per- 
tance of providing safe, pleasing, instructive and | kins, wot comed to teach de colored chilluns, she tried 
cheap entertainments for the multitudes gathered | to larn me my letters, and she whopped me from ‘a’ 
in large cities. On my numerous business trips | to ‘z. She wos a great, tall, lean ooman, and jest as 
to Europe, it became a pleasant part of my tour- strong as aman, and I tuck 2 nat’ral hatred to dem 
ing to notice what was being done in this direc- letters. Why, when I sees on SHam, o> crore 

: ok aa . . crawls goes down to my heels, jest as dey use ter do 
tion in Great Britain and on the continent. | wen she wos a lammin’ me wid a tough quince switch. 

With the codperation of the best business men | 7 reckon I aint got no taste for larnin’.” 

of our city, I organized the “Educational Bureau,” “I reckon you haven't,” I said, laughing. 
which for three years has been a great success. | Juniper, what have you a taste for?” 
For six weeks I visited nearly every large 
workshop and store in this city of two hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand people, and 
when the employees were gathered togeth- 
er, ten minutes after dinner, made explana- 
tory talks of our proposed work. 

The men were promised ten first-class 
lectures and concerts for one dollar, on con 
secutive Saturday nights. <A plain large 
building, called the ‘People’s ‘Tabernacle,’ 
built by Mr. W. H. Doan, a public-spirited 
man, for educational and religious purposes, 
was secured for the entertainments. The 
platform was made attractive with flowers 
and plants, and five electric lights rendered 
it easy to read in any part of the building,” 
which would accommodate four thousand 
persons. Distinguished men, like ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, the Governor of Ohio, and Hon. 
John Eaton, of Washington, were asked to 
preside at the mectings. 


Bouton. 


THE SEASON OF BEAUTY. 


When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of vellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 


— Shakespeare, 
—EEE +~@> 


For the Companion. 


JUNIPER’S RATTLESNAKE BITE. 


I was home at Locust Farm for the holidays, and of 
course I would have thought a day lost if on it I did 
not go hunting. Hunting anything, or everything, 
from deer to “’possums,” was my passion. It was 
Juniper’s too. By the way, Juniper is about my own 
age, and my foster-brother besides, for his mother 
had nursed me at her own bosom from the day when, 
an infant of two days old, I was taken from the 
arms of my poor dead mother. I was fond of Juni- 
per in a way, and he was my shadow—a very black 
one too—unless I was studying or reading. The very 








“But, 


Would the people patronize these enter- 
tainments ? 

Did they want this kind of amusement ? 
When the opening night came, for two 
hours before the doors were opened, the sidewalk 
was blocked by an eager throng, hundreds com- 


UNLGADING SHIPS 


“Well, you know I kin shoot aduck on de wing, and 
I kin tame birds and rabbits. I kin do most anyting 


; , : . yi " y ings, sech as squerls and’? —— 
ing from the shops without their suppers. A wid dem wood ting sec sque 

: , . “Snakes?” I interrupted laughing. 
fourfold entertainment was provided. From a 


The boy shuddered violently. 

“Marse Angus, don’t say dat word ter me. I can’t 
stand de very mention ob dem tings. When I sees 
one, oh gracious me, I aint fit fur not’in’ all day long!” 

I knew his mortal terror of snakes,—a singular 
idiosynerasy in a boy who seemed afraid of nothing 
else under the sun. He would climb to the tops of 
the tallest trees, and holding on only by his hands, 
swing himself back and forth. I saw him once run 
in front of a furious bull, and throw a red blanket 
over the animal’s head. He came out pretty well 
bruised from that encounter, but he was not less 
ready for any other reckless exploit. But the sight 
of even alittle garter-snake would unnerve him en. 


quarter before seven to quarter past, a fine con- 
cert was given by the orchestra. Then a ‘pre- 
lude,” for thirty minutes, 7.15 to 7.45, given usu- 
ally by home talent, on “Wonders of the House 
we Live in,” “Civil Service,” 
to Improve Them,” 


“Tlomes and How 
the ‘*Eye” illustrated, ete. 
This was followed by general singing for ten min- 
utes, the people standing, all using the four 
thousand pamphlets, which had been given at the 
door. These pamphlets of forty pages, with two 
or more popular airs in each, were an attractive, 
brief account of something particularly useful; 





now a condensed history of America, now of | tirely. 
Germany or France; now of “What to Read,” or “Why are you so much afraid of snakes, Juniper?” 
“Good Manners;” now on “Health,” or some | ! asked. 


“Dunno. Comes nat’ral, I guess. Ole Granny Lee, 
she’s a sort ob witch ooman, you know, she sez ter 
me, ‘Jumper,’ she sez,—she allays calls me Jumper, 
like mam,—‘I sez ter you, bewar’ ob snakes.’ 

“1 tells her I wos bewarin’ ob ’em all de time, and I 

| reckoned I’d keep bewarin’ ob ’em. 


crisp biography. 

Great care was taken in their preparation, and 
this has been one of the most important features 
of the work. Sometimes the Bureau members 
have walked six miles, only to find the tabernacle 
full to overflowing, but saying they ‘‘were paid 
for their trouble if they only got the pamphlet, so 
as to have all bound in a book at the close of the 
season.” At eight o’clock began the lecture or 
concert, closing promptly at half-past nine. 

The average attendance for three years has been 
four thousand each Saturday night through the 
winters. About six million pages of literature 
have been given away. The influence of this one 
feature in the homes can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. The money received from the ticket-holders 
for the three years has paid all expenses, leaving 
a little surplus in the bank. 

That the work has been one of the most bene- 
ficial ever attempted in the city, is the universal 
testimony. 

Last winter, Mr. Doan and others, Mr. Doan 
giving more than half of the $75,000 required, 
built a new and handsome People’s Tabernacle 
and Music Hall to seat five thousand persons. 
Here, cheap, but the best, entertainments will be 
given, the very large hall making it possible to 
pay expensive talent, with low prices for seats. 

Other cities through the West are adopting a 
similar plan. The roller-rink buildings can be | gem is wot ’'m most scared at.” 
largely utilized for such purposes. The work of | We started on the hunt a half hour after that, just 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, in providing a | giving Juniper time to don his snakeskin and load his 


Den she goes on, 
—I sees a big snake a quirlin’ round yer leg, and a 
white shroud wropped round yer face. Dat means a 
snake will kill you. Bewar’ ob snakes.’”’ 

“Had the old lady been drinking?” I asked. “I’ve 
heard snakes are usually seen by old topers like 

| Granny Lee.” 

“No, sir, she wos as sober as you or me. She seared 
me so, I don’t neber go to bed *fore I looks under de 
pillow for dem pisen tings.” 

“Well, L hope snakes won't keep you from the hunt 
this morning, Juniper. There was a fine buck seen at 
Tone’s Bayou last evening, and I’m bound to have a 
shot at it.” 

“A buck!” he cried, his eyes dancing with delight. 
“T aint had a chance at adeer for nigh a year. 
don't tink ob snakes when I’se huntin’. You see, too, 
I’se got a par ob rattlesnake sxin soles wot I puts in 

| my ole shoes. Folks tell me as how rattlers won't 
nebber bite troo dere own skin.” 

“But have you no better shoes than those?” I 
asked, looking at his ragged foot covering. ‘‘There’s 

}any number of holes there your snakeskin can’t 

| protect.” 

“Yes, I’'se got a bran-new par ob boots. But you 
| reckon, Marse Augus, I’m gwine to be sich a fool 
jas to go sloshing ’em "bout in de mud and water? 

No sir, rattlesnake skin purtects from rattlers, and 














| 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


course of free lectures for young people at the Old | gun. When we reached the swamp bordering Tone’s | 


Bayou, we left the path, and moved cautiously through 
the thick underbrush. 
hand on my arm and whispered,— 

“Look to de right. 
ter drink. 
hit him, I'll down him sure.” 

My hand trembled as I raised the gun. The beau- 
tiful animal, as if instinctively conscious of some 
hidden danger, stood by the water’s edge, his head 
tossed back, his nostrils dilated, his whole body quiv- 
ering. 

“Shoot,” whispered Juniper. 

As the deer bounded forward in flight, I shot, but I 
suppose I missed my aim. Almost simultaneously 
with my shot came the crack of Juniper’s rifle. The 
deer fell as if struck by lightning, but at the same 
moment I heard an appalling yell, and saw Juniper 
leaping high in the air, and tearing through the 
bushes till he reached the open road, where he fell, 
still uttering scream after scream. 

«Juniper, have you shot yourself?” I cried. 

“Snake-bit,” he roared. ‘I seed de rattler wid my 
own eyes, and he bit me, and run in de bushes. I’se 
done fur now. Tie up my leg ’bove de knee. De 
| pisen is creeping up! O Marse Angus, run and get 
somebody ter take me to mammy. I wants to see her 
*fore I dies. If you don’t make haste, I'll be dead.” 

I don’t suppose I ever in my life ran half as fast. I 
met some men onthe road and sent them for Juniper, 
and then ran on to prepare Aunt Chloe, his mother, 
for the calamity, and send for the doctor. In five min- 
utes Aunt Chloe’s cabin was full of her friends ready, 
as the colored race always is, for any form of excite- 
ment. When the mournful procession entered the 
cabin and laid the boy on his bed, the mother fell on 
her knees beside it, and rent the air with her cries. 
The poor old father sat near the door with trembling 
knees, shaking his head like a nodding china manda- 








rin, and muttering,— 
“You can’t go agin wot’s gwine ter be. Jumper | 
wos told to bewar’ ob snakes, and now a snake has | 











IN GALVESTON BAY. 
got holt ob him. 
ter be.” 

“Let me take off his shoes and examine the wound,” 
I said. “You are all making too much noise. You 
will seare him to death.” 

“You mustn’t tetch dem shoes,” cried Granny Lee, 
hobbling up. “Ef you lets inde ar to de pisen, it'll 
blow rite up ter his heart.” 

“Don’t tetch it,” cried Juniper. “Oh! oh! I feels 
de snake a-wrigglin’ in my skin. Aint de doctor neb- 
ber gwine ter come? I’m swellin’ all up. I feels it.” 

“Poor honey,” old Granny Lee groaned, shaking 
her head. “You is swellin’ sure nuff, and de pisen 
spots is comin’ out. Can’t you see ’em, Sister Chloe? 
—little white marks on his hand.” 

I looked, and saw the scars of some old scratches, 
nothing else. 

“Brethren,” said a hollow voice at my elbow. I 
turned and saw the solemn face of the Rev. Eli, a 
favorite colored preacher. ‘You needn’t worry ’bout 
earthly cure. Think of your soul, my poor young 
brother, fur the time is short.” 

“I don’t want ter die. O mammy, wipe my face! 
Is dat de def-sweats? Oh, I’se gittin’ so weak, and 
I’se blind too”’—his voice sank to a whisper. 

‘“‘He’s goin’ fast,” muttered old granny. ‘“Dat’s de 
last sign, sure. De bref is leavin’ de body.” 

“Think of your sins, my brother,” cried the 
preacher. 

“T don’t want ter die like brutes,’ cried poor Juni- 
per, and his voice, I noticed, had become strong. “Oh, 
tank goodness, here’s de doctor.” 

Dr. Strong hurried up to the bed. 

“Do you want to suffocate the boy?” he cried, 
throwing off the load of blankets they had piled on 
him. “There’s three times too many people in this 
room. Get out of here as fast as you can. 

“Snake-bit, eh, Juniper? Well, I guess whiskey 
and ammonia will bring you round. Sure you’re 
snake-bit?” 

“I seed it wid my own eyes. De sun shined on de 
rattler as it runned in de grass. O doctor, you’ve 
come too late. I’se bound ter die.” 

“Maybe not.”’ By this time the mountain of cover- 
ing was removed. 

“But why have you kept your shoes on?” cried the 
astonished doctor. ‘What foot is it?” 

“Ef you take off dat shoe, de pisen will blow in 
his heart,” croaked Granny Lee. 

“Pisen!” he cried, getting off the shoe and the 
tattered sock, and examining the sole of the injured 
foot. I heard him give a little chuckle,—a quick mo- 
tion of his hand, and he held up a large locust thorn. 

**Here’s your snake - sting,” he laughed. “ You 
abominable coward, why didn’t you !ook at your foot 
before sending for me?”’ 


Oh, you can’t go agin wot’s gwine 








Juniper gave one look, and sprang to his feet. 
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“T aint bit, and I aint dyin’, he cried. “O doctor, 


I'se so glad.” 


Suddenly Juniper laid his | 


“I suppose you are, but you needn’t cry wolf again. 


| Good-by.” 
He’s comin’ down tothe Bayou | 
You take de first shot, and ef you don’t | 


Aunt Chloe was laughing hysterically. The old 
father had stopped wagging his head, and had opened 
his eyes and mouth to their widest extent. The Rev. 
Eli stopped on the threshold to cast his parting stone. 

“Take this as a warnin’, a warnin’.” 

As for Granny Lee, she and the others were evi- 
dently disgusted that they had been called to assist at 
a tragedy which had turned out a comedy. 

“I knowed it warn’t areal sting when dat ar doc- 
tor tuck off his shoes, and he didn’t die,’”’ she said. 
“Dat boy is jest the wickedest sinner in dis settle- 
ment, and I reckon de ole debbil is got work cut out 
fur him, and dat’s de reason he turned de snake-sting 
teratorn. I tell you I seed pisen in his face, but his 
time hadn’t come. His master wanted him.” 

“You'd better git out ob dis cabin, you ole witch,” 
cried Aunt Chloe, wrathful at this attack on her son. 
“Ef anybody’s got Satan fur a marster here, it’s you. 
I don’t want no more dealin’s wid you.” 

For a few minutes the cabin was a scene of noise 
and confusion, but Granny Lee was summarily ejected. 
The old man still sat by the door, wagging his head, 
and muttering,— 

*““Wot’s gwine to be, is gwine to be, and it aint no 
snake-sting, but a locust-thorn.” 

Then quiet returned to this much-agitated family, 
and the episode left only this story behind. 


ei =——— 


For the Companion. 


GALVESTON BAY. 


The Bay of Galveston is the best anchorage in the 
whole circle of the shores of the Gulf. Itis eighty 
miles long, and in some places fifty miles wide, and 
has an anchorage of five fathoms protected by the 
thirty miles of the island that gives it its name, its 
existence and its shelter. 

This island is one of those masses of sand 
thrown up by the sea in many places along our 
southern coast, meeting the bars of rivers, and 
kept from reaching the mainland by the volume 
of water which these rivers pour down in such 
quantity as to push off the encroaching particles 
while they deposit their own, and hold the battle 
between themselves and the sea in an even scale. 
The city here, at one’s first glance from the 
gulf side, seems to sit upon the sea with a soft 
silvery veil about it, so low in the water, indeed, 
that it could well be fancied one of those mir 
ages that are so frequent over these waters that 
we have known of a gun-boat chasing a block- 
ade-runner all day by the mirage that lifted the 
flying vessel's image into the sky, so that its pur- 
suer could keep the track. 

It was a daring idea of the first settlers of 
Galveston,—which was named for the Count 
of Galves, to whom New Spain, as all that part 
of the continent was once called, owed many 
reforms in its government,—that of planting 
their fortunes upon this long and narrow strip 
of the salt sea-sand. But time has proved the 
wisdom of their venture; and from beginning 
with part of an old wreck half imbedded in the 
sand, for their hotel, and with nothing but 
a wild beach undergrowth on the island, they 
have now a large and populous city, with a 
number of hotels equal to any in the land, with 
great commercial houses and lines of sea-going 
steamers to foreign ports, with dwellings some 
of which are charming to a degree, with gardens of 
flowers, and with streets that are so shadowed by 
blossoming and fragrant trees that they might be the 
walks of an Eden. 

There are broad and long avenues lined with the 
China umbrella-tree, whose masses of darkest green 
foliage are forever tossing like thick plumes in the 
sea-wind, whose shade is almost black, and whose 
clusters of pale purple flowers make the air heavy with 
sweet odors. Thriving luxuriantly on perpetual sun- 
shine, and all the water they want to drink a foot be- 
low the surface, are oleanders the size of apple-trees, 
lining other streets, these loaded with bunches of 
blossoms in deepest pink, and those in purest white, 
and shedding abroad a delicate and delightful vanilla- 
like perfume, which reminds one of what Alphonse 
Karr said about odors,—that while the rose and the 
lily and the honeysuckle might represent the full notes 
of music, there are other scents in the chromatic scale 
like those of the vanilla, the lemon and the heliotrope, 
representing the sharps and flats of these notes,—and 
surely the oleander is of these. 

Over the high walls of gardens, with their pome- 
granates and figs, rise great orange-trees loaded 
with bloom and fruit, perhaps as beautiful objects as 
the round globe offers; and within those gardens half 
the flowers that we of the North pay great prices for 
at the green-houses, drop into the hands for the tak- 
ing. Of course all this has not come to pass without 
great trouble and infinite pains and labor, in the per- 
petual enriching of the soil, and a constant pride in 
its production. 

It will possibly amuse many Northern people to be 
told that they have not a city on their shores making 
amore delightful summer residence than Galveston. 
The heat is only a soft and delicious warmth, tem- 
pered by the sea breeze with which the trade winds 
continually blow over the island. Everybody dresses 
to meet it, in white linen and sheer muslins in their 
season, and after a siesta there is a constant round of 
social gayeties in which most of the ladies wear Paris 
and London costumes in the last whim of fashion and 
expense, notwithstanding the fact that the not un- 
healthy dampness spots silks and kid gloves, as if they 
were on a sea-voyage. Wealth has made all luxuries 
here comparatively easy of attainment; for the cot- 
ton-trade has been the means of centring great re- 
sources in Galveston, whose customs duties return 
annually more than a million dollars into the United 
States Treasury. This wealth is evident in the spa- 








cious mansions and the buildings on Tremont Street 
and on the strand and elsewhere, in the opera-house, 
churches, race - course, cemeteries, street - railways, 
gasometers and daily papers. 

Not the least delightful custom of the pleasant life 
of the place is the sunset driving upon the beach. 
This beach is one of the finest in the world, being 
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thirty miles of hard sand where the horses’ hoofs will 
uot leave a print, and where the waters of the Gulf 
Mexico, with all the vivid splendor of its color, 
swing to shore in a long roller. Here are some citi- 
zens who have cottages on the beach, in which to pass 
the night when they want to be cooler than in town, 
but generally the nights are cool enough for sleepers 
to need a blanket over them anywhere on the island. 
The only drawback to comfort by night or day is a 
pest of mosquitoes which are veritable gallinippers 


ot 


and make netting a necessity, but which are perhaps | 


not more annoying than those one meets in most sea- 
side places. 

All along the beach were once sand-hills which 
made a bulwark between the town and the sea; but 


for one use and another the sand was year after year | 


carted into town till the bulwark was practically de- 
molished, and since there is more than one wild storm, 
the sea has rushed in, and wrought devastation in 
the town. As the action of the waves must make 
new sand-banks in the place of those removed, the 
remedy for this will come in time. 

This sand, that is all the time washing about, makes 
the gulf harbor a very shallow one, so that vessels of 
much draught have to anchor at a distance from the 
long wharves and quays and have their cargoes light- 
ered off, as it is called, that is, freighted into large 
open boats which can easily go to the wharves; and 
although this has its inconveniences, it gives a good 
deal of picturesqueness to the harbor life. The peo- 
ple, however, are resolved to have the harbor all it 
should be, and one hears learned talk of gabions and 
mattresses and jetties which are to deepen the waters 
there. 


HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


SEERn Aan 


A BALLOON ADVENTURE. 


Balloons are frequently used in war-time for the | 


purpose of observing the position and movements of 
the enemy, and they were resorted to by our army 
while it was on the Peninsula during the war between 
the North and the South. One balloon was handled 
by a detail from the Fourth Maine Regiment, and a 
writer in the Grand Army Sentinel tells of an adven- 
ture which befell it and which was saved from a dis- 
astrous ending by a soldier named John. While there 
was no particular qualification in John’s habits 
that would make him a hero, still he is the hero of 
this tale. 


One fine day, when all the army was at rest, and 


the balloon corps were lounging about waiting orders, 
they were aroused by the arrival of Gen. Porter. The 
general was very much in earnest, and very much in 
a hurry, could not wait for the head and manager of 
the flying ship, who was absent, but must take a trip 
into the upper atmosphere to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
lines. To his request, which was a command, there 
was no refusal. 

Movements of the balloon during its flight were 
controlled by a rope reaching the ground and securely 
fastened to a stake. All being ready, the general 
stepped in and was allowed to move slowly and surely 
towards the clouds. Everything ran smoothly until 
the full extent of the line was reached, when snap 
went the rope and away went the general. By some 
accident there hs aud been a few drops of the acid used 
in generating gas spilled on the rope, making it 
worthless; so on *n the strain came it parted. 

Porter was frantic. He was drifted towards the 
rebel lines, and in his excitement was as helpless as 
a child. At this point my hero came to the front, 
with the requisite quality for saving the general from 
an inglorious flight over the enemy’s camp. John 
was blessed with an immense pair of lungs, and they 
were in splendid condition. From a boy he had been 
noted for his ability to make a noise, and he also had 
a good, honest, generous share of mouth. 

To these two gifts of nature was Gen. Porter in- 
debted for his relief from his unpleasant situation. 
All signs and verbal instructions as to what he should 
do to get down were a failure, until John was called 
upon. 

One shout was enough—‘Pull that rope over your 
head!” The general heard and obeyed. Yes, and he 
pulled with a will, for he entirely collapsed the balloon, 
and down he came like a shot. It was a fearful mo- 
ment; all expected to see him dashed to atoms. But 
he was reserved for another fate. Fortune was with 
him, for the balloon came plump down on to a Sibley 
tent, and the general stepped forth from the wreck 
safe and sound, but rather badly shaken. 


+or— 


ODDLY ADDRESSED. 


Many oddly-addressed letters daily pass through the 
post-offices. Several of the rhyming kind are some- 
what remarkable for the poetical skill displayed by 
the writers. 


A clever example is given in the following, ad- 
dressed to Sir Walter Scott during one of his visits 
to London: 


“Sir Walter Scott, in London or elsewhere; 
He needs not ask, whose wide-e »xtended fame 
Is spread about our earth, like light and air, 
A local habitation for his name.” 


Charles Dibden, the naval-song writer, sent a letter 
to Mr. Hay bearing the following address: 


“Postman, take this sheet away, 
And carry it to Mr. Hay; 
And whether you ride mare or colt on, 
Stop at the Theatre, Bolton; 
If in what county you inquire, 
Merely mention Lancashire.” 


A letter addressed as follows was mailed in the 
provinces, and was duly delivered in London: 


*“‘Where London’s column pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies, 
There dwells a citizen of sober fame, 
A plain, good man, and Balaam is his name.” 


The letter was delivered without delay to a Mr. Ba- 
laam, a fishmonger near the Monument. 

Turning from poetry to prose, we find the following 

vague direction : 

“Mr. ——, Travelling Band, one of the Four play- 
ing in the street, Persha a Worces- 
tershire. Please tind him if possible 

Another envelope bore the following: 


“This is for the young girl that wears spectacles, 
who minds two babies 30 Sheriff street, off 
Prince Edwin street, Liverpool.” 


Mr. J. Wilson Hyde, in his book, 
Mail,” says that two letters directed as follows were 
duly delivered : 

“To my sister Jean, Up the Canongate, Down a 
Close, Edinburgh. She has a wooden leg.” 
The other was addressed : 
“My dear Ant Sue as lives in the Cottage by the 
Wood near the New Forest.” 
“In the latter case,” says Mr. Hyde, “the letter had 
to feel its way about for a day or two, but ‘Ant Sue’ 


was found living in a cottage near Lyndhurst.”— 
Home Chimes. 





“The Royal | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 
Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS AND BELTS. | 


Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. dels, $3.00. Nursing Corset, Price, $1.50. Abdominal Corset, Price, $3.00. 


Probab never since ‘ie oeuuatniee “a Corsets. oo large a demand been created as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Elecesi : Corsets and Bel 
ly. Over three thousand families in the tin ‘Of New York alone are now wearing them daily. Every Man and Ww oman, saniebeiican 
well or ly wear either the Corset or Belt. 
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OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you seem “pretty well,” a 

these remarkable curatives. They cannot and do not injure ! 

here is no waiting a long time for results; 5 eeveneenes tism ee] 
very mai 


lack energy and do not “fecl up to the mark,” if you suffer from disease, 
medicine. Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or sensation 
ee 3 generally the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even 
brings us testimonials like the following: Hollis Centre, Me., August 2. 
I suffered severely from back — ~ y s, 2nd found 
no relief till I wore Dr. Scott's Elect They cured 
me, and I would not be without the mn. Mw RS. H. D. BENSON. 


Memphis, Tennessee, November 28, 
Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets have given me much relief. I 
suffered four years with breast trouble . Without finding any 
benefit from other remedies, They are invaluable. 
Mrs. JAS, CAMPBELL. 


De Witt, N. Y., June 11. 

I have an invalid sister who had not been dressed for a 
year. She has worn Dr, Scott’s Electric Corsets for two 
weeks, and is now able to be dressed and sit up most of the 
time. MELVA J. Dor. 


Chambersburg, Pa., October 8. 

I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets possessed miraculous 
power in mee ey: and invigorating my po _ body, 
and the Hair Brush had a magic effect on my s 

Mrs. T. E. SNYDER, Fancy G 


we beg you to at once tr 
felt in wearing them. 
during the first hour they are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish circu- 
ation are stimulated, and all the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. ‘They are constructed on scientific 
principles, imparting an exhilarating, health-giving cur- 
rent to the whole system. Professional men assert that 
there is hardly a disease which Electricity or Magnetism 
may not benefit or cure, and they daily practise the same, 
as your own physician will inform you. 

THE CELEBRATED Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army, lately lec- 
tured upon this subject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describing at the same time 
most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless. 

The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those usu- 
ally worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods in place 
of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets are all equally 
charged, differing only in quality and design. They are 
elegant in shape and finish, made after the best French pat- 
tern, and warranted satisfactory in every respect Theabove 
applies equally as well to the Electric Belt for gentlemen, 

The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, $2 and $3 for the Cor- 
sets and $3 each for the Belts. We now make all these Cor- 
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South Abington, Mass., July &. 
Dr. Scott—My sister and I are very much pleased with 
our Electric Corsets. They have given us great satisfac- 
jon. For weak stomach and nervousness they are unex- 
celled, I have felt uncommonly well since wearing them, 
and can confidently recommend th them. FLORA E, So. E. 
Niles, Mich., January 5, 1885, 
De, Scott’s Electric Corsets have cured me of acute dys- 


sets in dove and white only. They are sent out in a hand- ee om Ese cures my Headache c C.F ears. His 
some box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, by .) Wm. H. PEAK. 


which the Electro-Magnetic influence can be tested. We 
will send either kind to any address, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, with 20 cents added for packing or registration, 
and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Remit in 
Post-office Money-order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by 
Registered Letter at our risk. In ordering kindly mention 
COMPANION, and state exact size of corset usually worn, 
Make all remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the English coat-of- 
arms, and the name of the Proprietors, THE PALL MALL MRS. Lc. 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, gs and around the kidneys. H. Upsoun. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00 %1.50, 00, $2.50, 83.00; Flesh Brushes, %3.00; Dr. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50 cents; 

Insoles, 50 cents; CHEST PROTECTOR, ’ $3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURL ER: 50 cents; LADIES’ BELTS 
The Dry Goods Trade ny pplied by H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Wholesale 4 rents. Remittances for single ph and applica- 
tio r Canvassing Agents’ Terms must be made only to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


en A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these splendidly advertised and best clling goods in the 
market. LIBERAL PAY, ICK SALES. Satisfaction Se Apply at once. GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


| WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


vane Minn., June 5, 
Your Corsets have accomplished wonders in my case, I 
was previously SOPOUeONY incapacitated, and could not 
help myself. have worn your Corsets now for two 
weeks, and I am able to be up and around, helping to do 
housework, ete. My friends are astonished. With many 
thanks, etc. JULIA J. MCFARLAND, 
Streator, Ils. -, January 7. 
Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are beautiful in appear- 
ance, wonderful in effect, and elegant in fit aoe jg 
RIGGS 


2121 Henrietta St., Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 21, 1884, 
Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cured me = rhe umatism of 


NEWARK, N. J., June 1. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets }ip 
have entirely cured me of muse | 
cular rheumatism, and also of a 
severe case of he adache. 
SPENCER. 
































cTs. —SEND sik CTs. FOR SAMPLE copy OF | 
COOPER & CONARD’S 


FASHION MONTHLY 


The best and cheapest of home magazines. 
pages. Full_of choice reading. 
tive—pure. 














cacao | 





32 
Interesting—instruc- 
With numerous illustrations. Address 


COOPER co 





RIGGS’ BOOK showing 

over 400 designs for Art 
Needlework, Painting and 
ae sent free y 25 ets. 





& NARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
RIGGS’ Book of Ix signs, 
showing over 50 new de- 


signs, sent free for 3 cents. 
RIGGS’ Book of Village 
scenes for outlining suit- 
able for Doylies, Cushions, | 
Tidies, ete., sent free for 3c, | 
RIGGS’ Silk Guide de- 
scribes how to_ shade 
Briggs’ Transfer Designs 
correctly. Sent free for 3c. 
RIGGS’ Latest Novelty. 
A complete silk shade 
card showing 300 shades in 
which Briggs’ Silk Crewel 
Filoselle or Outline Silk can 
be obtained, sent free for 18c. 
All the above for 35c. 
104 Franklin: St., N. Y. 


FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 


A SEALING WAX CASKET, containing 2 sticks 
of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial Used alto- 
gether in fashionable correspondence. 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly: 


Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year. 


ORIGINAL 
sue a by some of America’s best 
writers. A VERY REMARKABLE VARIETY OF IN- 
TERESTING Te EADING MATTER, & aCOMPLETELY 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE NEW YORK MAR- 
KET, giving an exact description and price of each arti- 
cle illustrat a, tegetiae with cost of ene ae. THE 
VERY LATE FASHIONS ANI LTIES ONLY 
ARE SHOWN. FALL NUMBER READY ON SEPT, IST. 
P. O. Box 3491. } 


The Fashion ec | Ce., 
Is Jacob St. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave and 20th St, New York City, 


The largest Importers and Dealers in the U. S. of 


JERSEYS, 





A warm iron 


assed over 
the back of these papers 


transfers the 
any fabric. 


pattern to 


Issued at the beginning of each season. 
STORIES 




















BABY’S BATH. 

Much of the chafing of children under the 
joints where the skin lies in folds is due | 
to the use of Soap containing too much 
alkali. In the Ivory Soap there is no excess 
of alkali, so it can be used in the nursery 
with the most satisfactory results. When 
applying it, rub a wet cloth upon the Soap, 
then wash tenderly, but thoroughly, and 
rinse perfectly, especially the folds of flesh, 
with clear water, and dry with equal care. 
Prof. Leeds, of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, says: “The Ivory Soap, while 
strongly cleansing, leaves the skin soft 
and pleasant to the touch.” 





James McCreery & Co. 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 








Now offer Special lines of fine Imported Jerseys at | 
Creatly Reduced Prices ! 


No. ‘eeeren, 9 Fine All-wool, Coat Back, 


lack mee Te 
Style. — imported “Garnet,” Navy. 


Same 
UG NER, ccnnccedsummowiginiscsiiaes ooee B2.75 
No. 2 MISSES" pow RIST, Vest Front, Na 
Garnet. Brown, with Cardinal or White Brald.1.98 
No. 3—FINE STOCKINET VEST, qrecmenpeenan 


n White or Red.... cccccccccccceeD 

BE ADED, All Over, Stockinet ‘Tersey. -83.95 

SILK, CASHMERE JERSEYS, amd NOVELTIES of 
every description at popular prices. 


H. C. F. KOCH & SON, 
SIXTH AVE. & 20TH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 


| stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 


keeping Goods, etc., etc. 
We have in all our respective de- 


|partments a full line of medium- 


priced goods to the finest imported. 
Correspondence from any part of 
the United States 
prompt attention. 
application. 
Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 


will receive | 
Samples sent on | 


| 


| 


| 


‘HOW TO GET i 





CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language 
compiled as > the Quarto and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Yumerous Tables, 


Profusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 


Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
each reader of YOUTH'S COMPANION who will 
buy a box of DOBBIN’S ELECTRIC SOAP 
of any grocer (you have to use up every week, and 
this Soap improves by age, and is BEST of all.) 
| Take off all the wrappers, wrap them up like a 
newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage on 
| them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left- 
hand corner of it, “Return to,” ete., adding your full 
| name and address, On receipt of the wrappers, we 

will mail to you, postage paid and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. Ye refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U.S. as to our responsibiiity, 
| This offer does not apply to purchasers in Penn- 
| Sylvania, 


I.L.CRACIN & CO. 


c AMDEN, N. od. 
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A 
For genuine EASE and COMFORT, “this 





Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, CLorH Pap under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK CLASP to prevent them from 
unhooking. Every pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 
WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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For the Companion. 


CRADLE QUILTS, 


Only a quilt fora eradle bed 
‘he mother is piecing link by link; 
Baby colors,—not green nor re¢ 
Only white and the palest pink. 


Dimpled with knots of ribbon fair, 
Blue as the light in his laughing eyes 

*‘Gold-embroidered to mateh his hair 
And her smile is a ray of paradise 





Over my heart is the hush of prayer: 
Ah me! but this gossamer robe is thin— 
I. too, have a coverlid,—fair, so fair, 
Where green is heavily folded in, 


Spring is tenderly piecing mine 
The pattern is one of long ago— 

Fringe of myrtle and ivy vine, 
And fairy lilies as white as snow, 


MARY MCGUIRE, 


~er——— - 


NOT “SMART.” 


Of all forms of bad breeding, the pert, smart man- 
ner affected by boys and girls of a certain age is the| 
most offensive and impertinent. One of these so-calle a! 
smart boys was once employed in the office of the) 
treasurer of a Western railroad. He was usually left 
alone in the office between the hours of eight and nine 
in the morning, and it was his duty to answer the 
questions of all callers as clearly and politely as pos- 
sible. 

One morning a plainly dressed old gentleman 
walked quietly in, and asked for the cashier. 

“He's out,” said the boy, 
the paper he was reading. 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“No.” 

“When will he be in?” 

*’ Bout nine o'clock.” 

“It’s nearly that now, isn’t it? 
time.” 

“There's the clock,” said the boy smartly, pointing | 
to a clock on the wall. 

“Oh yes; thank you,” 
minutes until nine. 


without looking up from 


I haven’t Western 


said the gentleman. 
Can I wait here for him?” 

“1 s’pose so, though this isn’t a public hotel.” 

The boy thought this was smart, and he chuckled 
aloud over it. He did not offer the gentleman a chair, 
or lay down the paper he held. 

“IT would like ,” said 
the caller; “will y you please get me a piece of paper 
and an envelope? 

The boy did so, and as he handed them to the ola | 
gentleman, he coolly said,— 

“Anything else?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 


“Ten 


to write a note while I wait 


“IT would like 
name of such a smart boy as you are.” 


to know the 


The boy felt flattered by the word “smart,” and 
wishing to show the full extent of his smartness, re- 
plied,— 

“Ym one of John Thompson's kids, William by 


name, and I answer to the call of 
comes the boss!” 

lhe “bows’ 
out, 


“Why, Mr. 


‘Billy’ But here 


came in, and, seeing the stranger, cried 


Smith, how do you do? Um delighted 


to see you. We" 
But John Thompson's “kid” heard no more. He 
was looking around for his hat. Mr. Smith was pres- 


ident of the road, 
his sorrow. 
peculiar 
out of employment. 


nnd Billy heard from him later, to 
Any one needing a boy of Master Billy’s 
“smartness” might seeuve him, as he is still 


+r 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


The following extract is amusing as showing how, 
to each nation, its own customs seem best. The 
Malay puts the case against forks very clearly, and 
some housekeepers, remembering the manner of dish- 
washing they have seen in civilized kitehens, will 
admit that there is “something in it,’ when it comes 
to a comparison of cleanliness : 

The Malay said, “Such a dirty practice! We say 
to ourselves 

“What dol know of the history of this fork? It 
has been in a hundred, perhi ips a thousand, mouths; 
perhaps even in the mouth of my worst enemy.’ This 
thought is very re epulsive to us.” 

“But,” said I, “the fork is thoroughly cleaned, or 
ought to be, every time it is used.” 

“Ought to be; quite so. But how do you know that 
your servant does not shirk his work? If you have a 
lazy servant, you are linble to eat with a fork that has 
not been thoroughly cleaned, whereas, I know that 
my fingers are clean, for I wash them myself before 
eating. 

‘They are quite as clean as the cleanest fork, and | 
they have two great advantages over it—one, that 


they have never been in any one’s mouth but my own, | 
and another, that they have been washed by myself.” | 


The 
nes. 


Chersonese, with the Gilding of/—Emily In- 


+o 


“GABBLE.” 


Here 1s a true parrot story. A lady living in Colo- 
rado has a very clever parrot, but, like clever babies, 
it can rarely be made to “show off at the desired 
The owner of the parrot one afternoon gave a 
tea-party to a dozen or more ladies, and Miss Polly 
positively declined assisting in the entertainment of 
the guests. 


time. 


Not one word would she say, but kept up a constant 
snarling and snapping that was most inhospitable, 
even disgraceful. 


While at the tea-table the ladies dropped into the | 


feminine habit of all talking at the same time. 


This 
so disgusted Polly that she 


finally condescended to 


speak, and in her angriest tone she sneeringly 
<= ked,— ; 

“Ya, va, ya / All talk at once! Gabble, gabble, 
gabble!’ 


| combined, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The worst Steck tienen diseases are cured by poe 
Sarsaparilla. Its effects are felt at once. (Adv, 
— 

The favorable testimony of thousands should con- 
vinee you of the merits of Hood's Sarsaparilla. (Ade. 


A) never fails. Dr. . Moore,N.Y. City. CHILLS 


RUGS 7: Turkish Patterns. Catalogue Free. E. 8. 
FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


UBBER STAMPS. Best made. Immense Catalogue 
free to Agts. The G. A. Harper M’f'g Co.Clevelan, 


OUSEKEE PERS. Send lic. for a package of (208) 
Preserve Labels, 3 for 2c., gummed like postage 
stamps. Agts. wante cd. Finlay Bros., So. Manche ester, ct. 


DO — 


STAMMER, 
D. MCCALLUM, 11 East Mth Street, New 


but send for circulars to 
‘GREAT MUSIC SAL 








OORE’S Fitules, positive cure for 




















York, 


15 select pieces (vocal and 
instrumental) for 25 cts.in 














stamps. A. CORTADA & CO., 6 E, Mth St., New York. 

AGENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHaAsE’s 

Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition, 

Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

TELEC RAPH Learn here and earn 

good pay. Situations 

furnished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 

ey, $8 to $150. EASY 
PAYMENTS. 


Tricycles, $7.50 up. 
hand Wheels handled. 
GEO. W. 


Standard makes, 2d- 
Send _ for Catalogue. 
ROUSE & SON, 8HSt., E eoria, I ill. 


MERICAN GxcLeS"cy> 4g, 2 
VE LI 

AwiSIve LINE was MANUractURe? 
D ama FOR 48 PAGE GATALOGUE, 





re 


SEN 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
























FISH HOOKS. 
aaa ~“ * Y stamp. 10 cts. 
A DAY oun Setting 
sold.Every family buys them.Sample & Ag’ as price list by 
BATHING TRUNKS fc" 2 
vale ‘ss in U.S. Stamps taken, 
1 ‘State Street .. ( th Ill. 


40 KIRBY STEEL, Eye Sizes, in neat 
oop, » Lynn, W Mass. 
Ge Nickel Tidy 
mail I6e. in 2e. stamps. W.Hasselbach,bx./ undusky o. 
good mater jal. 
nore size, 20¢. 
rive size around waist in in- 
r ATH ES SCREW CUTTING 
| Tools and Supplies for Ama- 
| ogue. 
| 


tin pocket case y mail, 10 cents 

1 _J$4t0$5 $4 to $5 AY in your own 

Holder. 265 Thousand 

Men’s size, 35e. Sent post- 
rs 

THE: OHN WILKINSON CoO., 75 and 

FOOT AND POWER. 

teurs ond Bios yee Send for Ca 


ASTIAN, MAY & CO, 
126 Went 2d Street, Cineinnadl, oO. 


ART WORK AND PRETTY HOMES. _ 


Send 10c, for a Sample Copy of the new paper, 


Ho 
Decoration, full of illustrations and hints for beauti- | 


| fying homes, Four current numbers for 265 ets., if the 


Comm vanion be mentioned, 





| WM. WHITLOCK, LOCK, Pub. 37 West 22d St., New York, 
COMPANION SUBSCRI- 
HAWKEYE NOVELTY COMP’y, 
peckan. Iowa, to_sell 

| Cheap and Novel BROO 
| a) IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25c. Makes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, sparkling and wholesome 
beverage. 


BER ED by the 
} HOLDER , Be nd 10 ce nts for sample and circular. 
Sold . all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 


ce aah of 25e, C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila, Pa, 
picTOnial ST TOCK.D! jcyok 
GownreTE SD 
rof.J. PERIA Dr. A. CT 
ines; 14 Colored Pe cb 1156 hn For nerd an 
and “Extracts from Agents’ Reports,"’ ete., address, N. 


__‘Filomrsox PUBLISHING CO., St. Louis, ‘Mo or New Yorn 


HOT-AIR BALLOONS. A full-sized 
Pattern, with directions for making 
and sending up Tissue Paper Balloons 
9 ft. in cireumf’nce, sént to any address 
Byon eee ipt of 15c. silver or U.: 
H. Hart, 150 Wabash Av.,C hhicago. 


BOYS, mn mms “FOURTH OF JULY" 


by buying one of the UN TES F EK 

WORKS CO.’S 81 or vee "Aesortments, They will 
| please you. Assortments from 5c, to Sent to any 
- pars 8 AR country on receipt of price, 


RCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








‘Celebrate the Glorious 





bb 39 Belong 
Before 
ot 8 viene Brackixs. Before 
ae Business Blacking 
Bost: Bian ee oys, of Rei as. BY Ps 
Bes Beskine’ ut Buy “BIX BY? S BES 


( yac 
BOA Se A good clinker- built 


boat,thirteen ft. lon 
with oars, only $20. 
Beud 10 cents. in stamps for illustratad cata! logue * 
R. J. DOUGLAS & CO., (Successors to Powell & ame 
Waukegan, Iilinols. Ma: fs. of Windmills, etc. P.O. Box 
full stock carried at 115 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


HOLD 


ERS made by L. W. NOYES, 
icago, are now perfect. 
po » wire ones sold in past 2 
years than all other makes 
and not a com- 
Jeaies. Ask any dealer for 
hem or send for droll scroll, 






We make everythi: 
in the boat vervthing 














easy. Printed directions. 
For business, home use, 
or money mi king For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for Cats logue of Presses, 
Type, Paper, Cards, &c., 
to the fac tory. 
KELSEY & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


EWENGLAND CONSERVATORY - 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
WORLD — 100 Instructors, 2005 Students last year. Thor- 
ough h Instruction i in Vocaland I Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
— and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics, 
ete. Tuition, $5 to $20; board and room rn Steam H-atand 
Electric Light, » Bt5 0 67! 5 pe r ter Fa Sep- 
tember 9, me. ‘or Illustrated C:; Calenfiary with ful batormation, 
address, E. TOURJEE, Dir. » Franklin Sa. » BOSTO N, + Mass, 


| Nc THE RELIEF OF THE DHA or DISABLED. 
Applied to any Bed, for een pusuecen 
—To facilitate cleanly, easy use o f commode 
or bed-panwithout removal of patient from bed 
2.-To change from reclining to sitting posture 
Ste ratse pations to changé 
bedding, and, 4—To prevent 
heating or bed sores. Send for 
circulars with testimonials to 
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INSTRUMENT Co U 
1OAL INSTRUMENT C RAR iS ee 


Send five stamps to cover 


HOUSEKEEPER and we will mail you over postage 


WILBUR’S COCOATINA, 


With book of valuable recipes and a treatise of 
CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
H. oO. WILBUR & SONS, Cocoa Mfrs., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Swett’s Root Beer Packages. 


Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, now Wintergreen. 
akes the best temperance drink, and is highly medi- 
cinal, acting beneficially on the stomach, liver and kid- 

















neys. Material to make 5 gallons, 25 ¢ 6e. extra for 

postares 4 packages, $1, prepaid. Prep: y at the 
. E. tanic pe pot, 245 Washington ‘treet, 

Boston. GEO. V. SWETT, M. D., P roprietor. 


q. Health—Business—Economy—Pleasure. 


Pomurmas, BICTOLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


py Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 1 Wash’ton St., Boston, Mass. 


a a BUSTLE 
Most stylish bustle worn 
for grace, comfort, healthand 
durability. Gives the desired 
effect in latest Parisian fash= 
tons, Alirays regains its shape 
ce ps snap 

end for pr 
COL. v MIBI A RU BRE R CO., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 


MAGIC L 


And STEREOPTICONS 











all prices. Views illus- 





their | 


TYPE SETTING, ete. | 


| ay every subject for Publi 


tal. Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 136-page 
Catalogue freee McALL » Mtg. Optician, 
9 Nassau Street, New York. 


\NE CENT. The value of one 
cent in HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE 
or JOCKEY CLUB SACHET 
POWDER imparts a delicate and lasting 
perfume to clothing, furniture, stationery, 
loves, or upholstery. It should be sewed 
into small bags or packets, and not scat- 
tered loosely. Sample mailed upon receipt 
of twenty-five cents in stamps. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


c¢ Exhibitions, etc. 


A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 


Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher 
and give the garment an appearance of per- 
It takes out all 
bagging from the knees, and puts 


| 

| fect freshness and newness. 

me | wrinkles.all 

a pair 4 

life-time, 
. S.on receipt of SLO 


| - RICHMOND SPRING CO., 134 Richmond St., — 
World’s ONLY Manufacturers of 


WHEEL ten 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self and Secondary hand propulsion, in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, a 
ease of movement unequalled, 
makers of the patented “Rolling © hairs? s” 
ushed about at the Centennial. For S 
Hustrated Catalogue send stamps and 
mention YOUTH’S COMPA 





rousers 





in perfect shape: tsa 














ON. 
Smith \ Wheel Chair Concern, 102 102 Ww illiam St., N. .¥. 


—n 9 Di Rubber Boys Sling 


Pat. applied for. 


All boys want one of our pure Rubber Boys 
ofon as they are the most perfect article ever in- 
vented. They are made of heavy rubber with a 
cloth pad, to place the article to be thrown on, and 
each one is mounted on anicely turned stick. Send 
for one, and you will want a dozen to sell to your 
playmates; I'by mail, post-paid. 10cts., 1 doz. cts. 

HAFF & CO., Box 24, Hartford, Conn. 









for a sample 


We 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 





Indispensable and economical for hot weather. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. Address, stating size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


LADIES’ 







BOOTS 


Retail 

everywhere 
for 
On receipt of Two Dollars we will send you by 
mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these Eleg: 
Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either’ kid 
or goat, or glove-top yoo ne any size you 
wat. Give us atrial. Addre 
ONSUMERS’ BOOT “s SHOE Co., 

Box 3305, Boston, Mass./ 10 & 12 Brattle Square, 


Please mention Conipanion.) under amenataed House. 


For large 4 small game—32 calibre, 40 grains powder; 
40 cal, 60 gr.; 45cal. 70 and 85gr. I he strongest shooti: 
Perfect ascuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely 











ket. Prices 
reduced, Galle 







MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., 


after roe 
shots. These guns carry off meaty al 
_are always accurate and Tellable, 












A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 


Sent, post- peas, to any P. O, in 






Send SIX Cents 


INENE 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 





The Best Made for the Money. | 


MAGAZI 
Best In The VW orid 


get Rifles, worlds’ renowned. The Gantue 
for target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. All calibres from 22 to 45. Made 
fourteen different styles, prices from $18.00 up. Send for illustrated wsalegua, 


Two targets made with one of our 22 calibre rifles, pe — consecutive shots 
Shots had already been ey = no cleaning during the entire ~~ 
7 





JUNE 24, 1888. 


ASTHMA 
AND HAY FEVER 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 
KNIGHT’S NEW BOOK SENT FREE. 
Address Le A. KNIGHT, 
Mention this paper. 15 East Third St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 













ae ‘aip READILY 
’, LEARNED 

<UN AN HOUR 
r, PROVED BYSEVEN | 
YEARS HARD USE 














| @yPALDING’s S ATHLETIC, RULES, 


gy: 
oe yen an ames, 
Croquet, Ourling, 
Fencing, Gymnas- 
Tennis, Lacrosse, 


rae ih = 








Pol Queite, Racanct, Running, Shooting, Skating, 
Walking an Wrestling. 

The Rules a the above Sports con 
the largest Illustrated Catalogue of all kinds of Sport- 

i Goods ev 4 oO "offered, will be mailed for 25 oe, 
which amount will — tothe arghases of — 
so thogmenst of si 00 and aoe . Send ta- 
logue No 22, an mtion thi St 

+ Ci 
A. 6. ‘Spalding & “iio. Qe 
- PRIZE 


Base Ball ge 


Nickel-Plated, each 
cts., 3 for — for boc, 
1 doz. 60 cts 

Base Ball Caps and 
Belts, each 10c., a 
and 25c.; per doz., 
$1.50 and $2.50. 
Catcher’s Glove 
50c. per pair. 

All the above sent by mail, post- 
uve paid. Fora complete list of all 
our goods, send for [886 Catalogue, 
320 large pages, 5000 illustrations, 
covers printed ‘in, 15 different col- 
ors, sent by mail, 25 cents. 

PECK & SNYDER, 
_ Cut % size—e xact, 126-130 Nassau Street, New ‘York. 
THE DINGEE| & CONARD CO.’s 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


ty is vy ont distributing 
| ody ree 7 ty ae your choice 
from over 450 finest sorts, Stig ,& Hoses toa P. O., 


3 TO i2 PLANTS $18 


‘er Hundred, 
| SPLEND to_ value. 
SPL 


on 


8s, 25c. and 








The “Companion_ Set,” 
DID VARIETIES, including Grace Dan 
ling = our two 


elegant Premium Roses, strong 
plants, all labelled, sure to bloom, deliv- 20 
ered postpaid at your own P. O. for only 


pp., gouty ne 
Address THE DING EE & 


Our New Guide, 78 
alk Rose Growers, 








JS. A. 











NARD CO., 
* West’ Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
tial, patriotic, humorous 
and) pathetic songs, waltz- 
piano, and in many cases suitable for bands, the violin 
and other instruments, are now printed one each week 
| Three months gives you thirteen pieces of music in the 

| paper. Send your order at once. Address 
Skin Diseases; clears all im- 
purities, and renders the skin 

Ask for Glenn’s. 
Of druggists, 4 

5 cts. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


a il S [ es, marches, ete., for fam- 
|}in THE BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE. Every subscriber 
BOSTON WEEKLY GLOBE, 
The most effective external 
smooth and beautiful. 
25 cts.: 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


ated, FREE. 

The most popular mar- 

ilies, with the full score of the music all adap ited do the 

gets the music free. Only 25 cents ‘for three months, 
236 & 238 Washington St., Boston, M ass., U 

remedy extant for the cure of 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 

mailed on receipt of price, and 

German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions 











1O01LU 0. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR ANITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 


10 CENTS IN 
EMBRO IDERY SILK 


STAMPS. WASTE 
ASSORTED 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the oo 
Eureka Knittin: s Filosene, and 
Etching Silks, al] of which are Pure Dye and fast 
leetare, For sale by all leading dealers. 











NE RIFLE 








ac 

38 cal. 55 er.; 
ing rifle made 
safe rifle on tne mar- 
. Sporting and Tar- 


New Haven, Conn. 


the prizes at target matches because 














SAMPLE BOX containing 
12 pens different styles for trial, 
on receipt of return postage, 4 
cents. Ask for Box No.6 A. 

Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TayLor & Go. 
Sole Agents. 753 B’way, N.Y. 


STEEL 
PENS 














